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TEACHING GUIDE 
Based on Materials in This Issue 


Hawaii, U. S. A. (pp. 8, 9) 

How We Live in Hawaii (pp. 11, 16) 

American Folklore and Tall-Tale Legends—for reluctant 
readers (p. 10) 


HAWAII 
Chief Concept in the Theme Article 

The Hawaiian Islands are “living laboratories” which 
reveal how greatly man alters his environment. The first 
settlers (Polynesians) brought new plant and animal life 
to the islands. The coming of white men resulted in vastly 
greater changes, and Hawaii (now a U.S. Territory) has 
become a busy, modern land. 


Ways of Using the Unit on Hawaii 
WRITTEN ENGLISH 


To the pupils: Pretend you are the ghost of a Polynesian 
who came to the island 1500 years ago and who has been 
allowed to revisit the islands he discovered. Write a para- 
graph comparing what you remembered of the islands with 
what vou would see today. 


FORUM 


Aims: 1. To clarify various points of view on a matter 
pending in Congress. 

2. To realize that any proposal usually has both advan- 
tages and dangers. 





“What Christmas Means to Me” 


The good-will of the Christmas season brings fam- 
ilies (and communities) closer together. It is a time 
when the spirit of unselfish love for our fellow men 
fills the heart. Yet it is often said that the commercial 
and material atmosphere surrounding the Yuletide 
season obscures the spiritual significance of this 
religious anniversary. 

On page 13 of this issue you will find an announce- 
ment by Royal Typewriter Company of a letter- 
writing contest on the subject: “What Christmas 
Means to Me.” The sponsors hope that this contest 
will help bring your students to a truer understanding 
of the underlying meaning of Christmas. Both English 
and Social Studies classes will find that this contest 
provides incentives for self-expression. Students be- 
longing to groups of other traditions may write on 
religious holidays related to Christmas in season and 
Spirit. 











3. To gain an appreciation of the seriousness of some of 
the problems faced by Congress. 

4. To note that those whose ideas differ must accept 
the decision of the majority. 

To the pupils: Will you appoint six of your classmates 
to plan a discussion based on the question of Hawaiian 
status? In a forum the speaker does not have to argue for 
just one point of view. He may raise any points for or 
against an argument. 


There are really three proposals to be considered. 
1. Should Hawaii remain a territory? 
2. Should Hawaii become a state of the Union? 


3. Should Hawaii become a Commonwealth 
(like Puerto Rico)? 


Magazines and newspaper files will contain reports of 
discussions which Congress held on the ,subject. For the 
sake of covering the subject, two people may take one of 
these proposals as their chief interest. But they may intro- 
duce into the discussion any material related to the other 
proposals as well. 

To the teacher: If the forum discussion is lively and 
interest is keen, it may be extended as follows: 

1. Open the discussion to the rest of the class. 

2. Have a ballot vote to determine which proposal the 
class favors. 


How We Live in Hawaii 


To the teacher: Some members of your class may find 
their nationalities are just as mixed as Julie’s when they 
list grandparents on both sides. 

Appoint a student to stand by the Scholastic News Map 
to place a thumb tack or pin in each country represented 
in the group. Fasten threads to each. Fasten the other end 
to a pin locating the school town. It may be the center of 
a spiderweb stretching over a large portion of the world. 


ORAL ENGLISH 
Aim: 1. To encourage imaginative descriptions. 
To the pupils: 1. Julie has seen snow but never felt it. 
How would you describe it to her? 
2. Thanksgiving dinner is our most typical feast of foods. 
Can you make Julie “see” Thanksgiving at your home, as 
she has given you a word-picture of a luau? 


PRACTICE IN SOUNDING UNKNOWN WORDS 
To the teacher: The Hawaiian words offer a chance to 
practice phonetics. Put guide words on the board for the 
following vowel sounds: 
a as in father 
u as in use 


é as in egg 
oO as in no 


4 as in Cigar 


Use this article with less able readers before the rest of 
the class has seen it. 
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LOOKING AHEAD WITH 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Next Issue: October 20, 1954 
Theme Article: Spain 
World Friendship Series: How We Live in Spain 
Assembly Program: “I Love This Flag” 
Short Story: “Test Dive” 
Special Feature on 75th Anniversary of Electric 
Light 











To the pupils: Here is an opportunity for you to learn 
how to say some Hawaiian words. Sound each letter in every 
word. These words on the board tell how the Hawaiians 
pronounce the vowels. (Go over them.) The accent goes 
on next to the last syllable. 

The Hawaiian words are underlined in Stephen's and 
Julie’s stories. Find the first one. Divide it into syllables, 
one vowel to a syllable. Put the accent on next to the last 
syllable. Now who will try to say it? Read the next sentence 
to find out what the word means. 


American Folklore and “Tall Tales” 
For Reluctant Readers 


NOTE: On page 4 of this Teaching Guide appear addi- 
tional materials for teachers on use of folklore in the class- 
room. 

To the teacher: Several of these tales are excellent to use 
with this group. They are short, deal with exaggeration or 
“derring do,” and are easy reading. 

Especially good for the less able readers are the following 
stories: Jim Bridger, Johnny Appleseed, Davy Crockett, 
Casey Jones, Big Foot Wallace, Pecos Bill, Paul Bunyan, 
Febold Feboldson. 

Let the group browse through the book, choosing the 
story they want to read with your help. 


ASSEMBLY PROGRAM 


Around a camp fire made with logs heaped on red-paper- 
covered flash lights, sits a group from a dude ranch. They 
are eager to hear tales of the old West. To entertain the 
guests, the cowboys teach them some of their songs and 
tell stories of Jim Bridger, Davy Crockett, and Mike Fink, 
as well as tall tales about Pecos Bill and Febold Feboldson. 
When the tenderfeet hear the cowboys talking of nearly 
being bitten by a Hoopsnake or catching a Whiffenpoof 
Fish, or the damage done by a Splinter Cat, they demand 
explanations. The cowboys are glad to oblige and tell of 
other strange animals. The group ends the evening by 
singing “Home on the Range.” 


Ten Questions for a Five-Minute Quiz 


1. Is Hawaii a U. S. state, Territory, or Commonwealth? 
( Territory) 

2. What two crops are chiefly raised on the great planta- 
tions of Hawaii? (sugar cane and pineapples) 

3. On what island is Honolulu, capital of Hawaii? (Oahu) 

4. If you were offered poi at a luau, would you be 
expected to eat it with a knife, your fingers, or a tablespoon? 
(your fingers) 

5. The “Cambridge flag” was fown during what war? 
(American Revolution) 

6. Suppose you were in St. Louis, Mo., and wanted to 
visit the states that have grown fastest in population in 
the past three years. Would you go southwest, north, or 
east? (southwest) 

7. Is a tyrannosaur a Communist dictator, a prehistoric 
animal, or a bad back ache? (a prehistoric animal) 

8. What is the name of the first atomic submarine? 
(Nautilus) 

9. Did Babe, the giant blue ox, belong to Johnny Apple- 
seed, Big Foot Wallace, or Paul Bunyan? (Paul Bunyan) 

10. Was the folklore hero of Pennsylvania steel workers 
Joe Magarac, Febold Feboldson, or Stormalong? (Joe 
Magarac) 
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Answers to Oct. 13 Quiz-word Puzzle 
ACROSS: 1-el.; 3-Chief; 6-ousts; 7-wore; 8-April; 13-SHAPE; 
17-TNT; 19-Lakes; 2]-cedes; 22-she; 23-ahead; 24-North; 26- 
oxen; 28-Iowan; 30-scene; 21-Sr. 
DOWN: 1-Eisenhower; 2-let; 3-coo; 4-hurts; 5-FSA; 7-West; 
9-plan; 10-rah; 11-Ike; 12-lea; 13-S. C.; 14-hen; 15-ado; 16-per; 
18-Texan; 20-S. D.; 25-his; 27-ENE; 29-O. C. S. 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 14 
1. NEWS EXPERT (24 points): 1-sunshine; 2-India; 3-five; 
4-Champlain; 5-killer whales; 6-submarine. 
2. FOLKLORE FACTS (25 points): 1-T; 2-F; 3-T; 4-T; 5-F. 
8. FOLKLORE HEROES (21 points): 1-c; 2-a; 3-b; 4-d; 5-e; 
6-f; 7-g. 
4. HELLO, HAWAII (30 points): 1-b; 2-a; 3-b; 4-c; 5-b; 6-a. 





Tools for Teachers 


Japan, Nov. 3, in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: The New Japan, by R. Dangerfield (Headline 
Series No. 102), 1953, 35¢, Foreign Policy Association, 345 East 
46th Street, New York 17, N. Y. Japan (Focus, Vol. 3, No. 2), 
1952, 10¢, American Geographical Society, Broadway at 156th 
Street, New York 82, N. Y. 

BOOKS: Land and People of Japan, by Josephine Vaughan, 
$2.50 (Lippincott, 1952). Understanding the Japanese, by Grace 
Yaukey, $3.75 (Holiday, 1949). 

FILMS: Japan: 80,000,000 Mouths to Feed, 12 minutes, sale 
or rent, color, Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 1150 Wilmette 
Avenue, Wilmette, Il]. The difficulty of obtaining an adequate 
food supply for the people; describes the rice, tea, fishing and 
salt industries. Gateway to Japan, 20 minutes, free—loan, color, 
Japan Travel Information Office, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20, N. Y. Scenic spots, culture, festivals, etc., around Yokohama. 
Island Nation, 20 minutes, sale or rent, “Earth and Its People” 
Series, United World Films, Inc., 1445 Park Avenue, New York 
29, N. Y. Japan’s struggle to overcome her handicaps. Japanese 
Family, 23 minutes, sale or rent, International Film Foundation, 
1600 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. Daily life of a family en- 
gaged in silk weaving. 
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American Folklore 
and Tall-Tale Legends 


Turn to special section beginning on page 10. 
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+ine indoor portraits are easy 


with Ansco All-Weather Film! 





- 
fade hy Cecil Marti f Levelland (Texas) Junior High School, on Ansco 
Superpan Pr Film. Exposure Vo second at {11 with natural light. 


SCHOLASTIC-ANSCO 
PHOTOGRAPHY 
AWARDS 


You get double prize money 
if your national cash prize-winning 
picture is made on Ansco Film 


You'll win $100.00 instead of $50 


50.00 instead of $25 
30.00 instead of $15 


In this season when more and more 
of your activities are moving inside, 
keep up your picture-taking fun 

by moving it inside, too. You'll find 
taking portraits is especially 
interesting and just as easy as any 
other kind of indoor snapshooting. 


If you don’t have a camera 

that focuses for close-ups, you probably 
can get a portrait attachment for it 

at very little cost. 


Whether you use flashbulbs or 
floodlamps for lighting, don't forget 
that you sometimes can use sunlight 
from a window to help kill 

heavy shadows in the picture. 


Naturally, you'll need a film 

that has good speed and wide 
“light latitude’— Ansco All-Weather 
Film. It gives you a wide margin 

of protection. That's why Ansco — 
and only Ansco — guarantees 

you'll get the snapshot results you 


want, indoors or outside! 





- Ansco 


Binghamton, N. Y. 


A Division of 
General Aniline &Film Corp. 
“From Research to Reality.” 
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open to all junior and 
senior high school students 











GOLD KEYS « CERTIFICATES OF MERIT 2 140 TUITION SCHOLARSHIPS 


$15,000 IN CASH * 


HOW TO START 


Consult the rules book to learn about the many oppor- 
tunities open to you. If your art teacher has not re- 
ceived a rules book, request one from Scholastic Art 
Awards, 33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. It will 
tell you whether you are in a sponsored region, and 


just WHEN and WHERE you must submit entries. 


EXHIBITIONS AND AWARDS 


Regional exhibitions will take place in 40 sponsored 
areas, where achievement keys will be awarded. Then 
national honors will go to about 1,500 art pieces, to 
be shown at the National High School Art Exhibition 
at Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh. Photography winners 
will be shown at Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 


CLASSIFICATIONS OPEN TO YOU 





OILS 


(M. Grumbacher, Inc.) 


TRANSPARENT WATER COLORS 


(The American Crayon Co.) 


OPAQUE WATER COLORS 
(Devoe & Raynolds Co.) 


PASTELS, CHARCOAL, CRAYON, 
AND COLORED CHALK 


DRAWING INKS 
(Higgins Ink Co.) 


MIXED MEDIA 
LEAD PENCIL DRAWING 


(American Lead Pencil Co.) 


COLORED PENCIL DRAWING 
(Eagle Pencil Co.) 


CARTOONING 
(Higgins Ink Co.) 


(listed with their sponsors) 


LINOLEUM BLOCK PRINTS 
(C. Howard Hunt Pen Co.) 
OTHER PRINTS 


POSTERS 
(Chicago Cardboard Co.) 


LETTERING 
(C. Howard Hunt Pen Co.) 


ILLUSTRATION 


(Famous Artists Schools) 


GENERAL DESIGN 
(Delta Brush Mfg. Corp.) 


DESIGNS FOR GREETING CARDS 
(National Association of Greeting 
Card Publishers) 

COSTUME DESIGN 


SCULPTURE 


CERAMICS 
(American Art Clay Co.) 


TEXTILE DECORATION 


WEAVING 
(Lilly Mills Co.) 


JEWELRY AND METALRY 


ENAMELING 
(Thomas C. Thompson Co.) 


LEATHERCRAFT 
(J. C. Larson Co.) 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
Black and White Photos, 
Color Transparencies 
(Ansco) 


STRATHMORE AWARDS 
For the best pictorial entry 
from each region 
(Strathmore Paper Co.) 
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_ For wonderful HALLOWEEN shots... 


USE EXCITING NEW eo 
GENERAL ELECTRIC © 


MINIATURE FLASH BULBS 


(Suggested retail price) 











For sure-fire flashes . . 
new improved G-E Flash Bulbs 


. ask for 






Your money goes farther now! And 
you can have more fun taking more 
flash pictures. Because new General 
Electric M2 Flash Bulbs are on/y 10c! 
Yes, here’s the new tiny-but-power- 
ful, low-cost, G-E M2: 


e carry a dozen easy, in one 
hand or pocket 

e gets great pictures, even at. 15 
feet 

e simple to use, push in and pop 
out 

e sure-fire, easiest flashing G-E 
ever made 

eand only 10¢—save 30C to 
48¢ when you flash a roll of 
film 


See the exciting G-E M2 today! Get 
some... and shoot wonderful flash 
pictures of crazy mixed up Hallo- 
ween fun! 





Progress ls Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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New Plan for Defense 
Includes W. Germany 


The free world has found a way of 
bringing West Germany into the de- 
fense of Western Europe. On Octo- 
ber 3 in London, nine nations signed 
a treaty to set up BRUTO (Brussels 
Treaty Organization. This is an alli- 
ance of Britain, France, Belgium, 
the Netherlands, Luxembourg, West 
Germany, and Italy to strengthen 
Western Europe’s defenses against 
communist attack. 

The United States and Canada 
also signed the treaty at London but 
are not members of BRUTO. 

BRUTO is a substitute for EDC, 
the European Defense Community. 
Under EDC, France, West Germany, 
and four other nations were to have 
combined their armed forces. But 
France, fearing a rearmed Germany, 
refused to accept the EDC treaty. 
(See September 22 issue.) 


BRUTO AND NATO 


Under BRUTO, West Germany 
would raise an army, air force, and 
navy. BRUTO would decide the size 
of West Germany's armed forces and 
the amounts of war equipment she 
could produce. The BRUTO forces 
would serve under the command of 
NATO (North Atlantic Treaty Or- 





This is what's left of the Trumbull, once one of 16 ships 
She flew the Cambridge Flag, one 


in America’s first Navy. 





Carmack in the Christian Science Sitter 
Will BRUTO bridge the gap for Western 
Europe’s defense? (See story at left.) 


ganization), the 14-nation alliance to 
defend Western Europe. West Ger- 
many would be invited to join 
NATO. 

As a part of the BRUTO plan, the 
London conference agreed that West 
Germany will be granted her inde- 
pendence in the near future. West 
Germany agreed not to produce cer- 
tain kinds of arms, such as atomic 
weapons, guided missiles, chemical 
weapons, or large warships. West 
Germany has promised not to use her 
soon-to-be formed army to win back 
East Germany by force. 

The congress or parliament of each 
nation which has signed the London 
treaty must approve it before 
BRUTO goes into effect. 


American Ship of 1776 
Is Raised from Lake 


One of America’s first warships has 
been raised from Lake Champlain, 
which borders New York and Ver- 
mont. She’s the Trumbull, (see 
photo), a 72-foot wooden ship. 

On October 11, 1776, American 
ships fought a powerful British fleet 
near Valcour Island in Lake Cham- 
plain. Our ships prevented a British 
invasion of New York at that time. 
But the battle was costly. The British 
sunk or captured all but three of the 
16 American vessels. 

The three surviving ships—includ- 
ing the Trumbull—escaped to nearby 
Fort Ticonderoga. Soon after, Gen- 
eral Benedict Arnold ordered the 
three ships sunk in-front of the fort. 
British vessels could not come within 
firing range of the fort because the 
sunken ships were in the way. The 
British ships never did attack. 


TRUMBULL ON DISPLAY 


The Trumbull will be on display at 
a new naval museum to be built near 
Fort Ticonderoga. Another of the 
three ships, the Enterprise, still lies 
underwater near the fort. She may be 
raised soon. The third ship, the Re- 
venge, was raised in 1909. She was 
later crushed by a heavy snowfall. 





Vide World photo 
of several different flags carried by the Continental Army 
before our 13 colonies became the U. S. (See story above.) 
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Census Bureau Reports 
U.S. Population Shifts 


Is your state gaining or losing in 
population? To find the answer, 
study the map below. It shows what's 
happened in each state trom 1950 to 
1953. During this period, U.S. popu- 
lation increased by five per cent, re- 
ports the Census Bureau. 

Five states had losses in popula- 
tion between 1950 and 1953. And 23 
other states gained less than the na- 
tional average of five per cent. These 
23 states included New England and 
Middle Atlantic states. Also included 
Southern 


were some states, some 
Middle Western states, and the 
northern row of states stretching 


from Minnesota to Washington. 
STATES WITH BIG GAINS 


Five states had gains of 10 percent 
or more. Florida's population, tor ex- 
ample, jumped 21 per cent. Alaska 
had a greater percentage increase 
than any state. Its population 
zoomed 59 per cent between 1950 
and 1953. California had the largest 
increase in total population, a gain of 
more than 1,500,000. 

What are the reasons for these 
shifts in the population? 

One reason, according to the Cen- 
sus Bureau, is the springing up of 
new industries. As more factories 
open in a region, people move there 
for jobs. Losses in population during 
1950 and 1953 came about in states 








UP O%OR MORE 
uP 5 TOS9% 
WO TO 49% 
Loss 


Oom8 





where workers left to find new jobs 
and took their families with them. 
Shifts in population are important 
to businessmen. By studying the 
shifts, they know where to send their 
salesmen for business. Areas with a 
growing population also attract busi- 
nessmen to open new factories and 
stores. And shifts in population bring 
changes in transportation routes. 


U.S. TROOPS BATTLE 
WHALES OFF ICELAND 


“A whale of a job.” That’s how you 
can sum up an emergency handled 
by U.S. troops stationed in Iceland. 
They helped fishermen of Iceland 
battle a school of killer whales. These 
“wolves of the sea” are about 30 feet 
long and have powerful jaws with 
long, sharp teeth. 

Many of the fishermen use long 
nets to catch herring off Ice- 
land’s southwest coast. Hungry killer 
whales began to rip up the nets to 
get at the herring. The whales de- 
stroyed thousands of dollars worth 
of nets. Without nets, the herring 
fishermen could not earn their liv- 
ings. The fishermen turned to Ice- 
land’s government for help. 


END OF WHALES 


The government asked to “borrow” 
U.S. soldiers armed with machine 
guns. The soldiers arrived at the her- 
ring waters early one morning. They 
set up their machine guns and 


opened fire on the killer whales. By 
noon hundreds of whales were dead. 
The fishermen put up new nets and 
got back to their herring fishing. 





Map adapted from N. Y. Herald Tribune 
Mop shows population gains and losses by states, 1950 to 1953, as reported by 
Census Bureau. Did your state gain or lose in population during this period? 





General Electric photo 
No, you won't find this “flower” in a 
garden. Photo was made by an engineer 


studying lightning. Watch for special 
articles on the 75th anniversary of the 
electric light in next week's issue. 


Al Dark Gives 10 Per Cent 
Of Series Cash to Church 


The World Series ballplayers 
headed straight for home after the 
championship games ended but not 
Alvin Dark, captain and shortstop 
of the New York Giants, 1954 
World Champions. 

Al had a date at a church in Yon- 
kers, N.Y. He had promised to speak 
to the Sunday School classes there. 
Al showed up at the 9:30 service with 
his family the day after the Series 
ended. He told the class that he was 
giving 10 per cent of his World Series 
check to the Southern Baptist church 
at his home in Lake Charles, La. 

“I've given 10 per cent of my earn- 
ings to God, ever since my first job 
when I earned $2.50 a week as a 
newsboy,” he said. Al Dark’s World 
Series share was about $10,800. 


President Will Be Host Soon 
To Prominent Foreign Visitors 


President Eisenhower will be the 
host soon to several foreign visitors. 
On October 16, President Camille 
Chamoun of Lebanon is due to ar- 
rive in Washington, D.C. (Watch for 
theme article on Lebanon in October 
27 issue.) On October 18, President 
William V.S. Tubman of Liberia will 
arrive for a tour of the U.S. Queen 
Mother Elizabeth of Britain is sched- 
uled to arrive late in October. In No- 
vember Prime Minister Shigeru 
Yoshida of Japan will arrive. (Watch 
for theme article on Japan in No- 


vember 3 issue.) 























News in a Nutshell 











An airport in New York City 
received 66 champion egg-laying 
hens from Oregon. While waiting to 
be shipped by truck from the airport 
they showed why they’re champions. 
The white leghorn hens laid four 
dozen eggs within-two hours. Air- 
port workers took home fresh eggs 
that evening. 


About 600 young farmers from 
friendly nations will come to the 
U. S. during the next two years. 
They'll spend a year living and 
working with farm families in 30 
states. The visiting farmers are from 
Europe, the Middle East, the Far 
East, and Latin America. 

Since 1948, more than 4,000 for- 
eign farmers and farm leaders have 
worked and studied on U. S. farms. 
This program is sponsored by U. S. 
farm organizations and our Govern- 
ment. 


West Berlin has opened Europe’s 
largest and most modern public li- 
brary. It’s the American Memorial 
Library, an ll-story concrete and 
glass building, which can hold 600,- 
000 books. The library was built, and 
supplied with 110,000 books, from a 
U. S. Government gift of $1,285,000. 
The library’s main reading room is 
almost the’ size of a football field! 


Birds will be shocked to know 
that the outside of the U. S. Treasury 
Building in Washington, D. C., is 
being cleaned. This is the first time 
that the building has been, cleaned 
since 1839: To keep birds away, after 
the cleaning, wires will be strung 
where birds are most likely to alight. 
Electricity will flow through the 
wires. Birds landing on the wires 
will get an electric shock—harmless, 
but strong enough to chase them 
away. 


Mexico is making gains in her 
grive to wipe out illiteracy (igno- 
rance of reading and writing). Ten 
years ago nearly 60 per cent of the 
Mexicans could not read or write. 
Today, the figure has been cut to 
40 per cent, or 8,946,000 out of a total 
population of 28,000,000. 





* Means word is defined on page 17. 


Science News. 

















Drawing for Junior Scholastic by William Hayes 
Solar cooker reflects the sun’s rays, 
which warm food in pot on the frame. 


Sun ‘‘Stove’’ for India 

India has little of oil, coal, or 
wood, but it has plenty of sunlight. 
A “stove” that uses the sun for fuel 
has been developed in India. 

This solar* cooker consists of a 
sheet of aluminum pressed into a 
concave*® shape. The highly polished 
aluminum is attached to an iron 
frame, which has an arm for holding 
a pot or pan. (See drawing above.) 

The aluminum sheet can be re- 
volved so that it faces the sun during 
the day. The heat thrown off by the 
solar cooker on a bright day equals 
that of a good-sized electric oven. 
In recent tests, the solar cooker 
cooked vegetables in 25 minutes. 

The solar cooker weighs 30 
pounds. It can be used about 285 
days a year in areas like Bombay 
and southern India, where there is 
heavy rainfall. In drier areas it can 
be used about 310 days a year. 


“‘Nautilus’’ Joins U.S. Fleet 


U. S. naval history was made on 
September 30. On that day the 
world’s first atom-powered  sub- 
marine, the 3,000-ton Nautilus, 
joined our Navy. She’s the first of 
a fleet of atom-powered subs which 
will be built by the U. S. 

Cigar-shaped, the Nautilus is 340 
feet long. She’s the first submarine 
to be driven by steam produced by 
the heat of atomic power. Most of 
her space is for the powerful atom 
engine and for communications 
equipment. 

In the engine, atoms of uranium 
235 are split. This produces great 





heat. The heat turns water into 
steam. This steam power is har- 
nessed to turn the twin propellers. 
The sub’s speed is about 80 knots . 

The Nautilus is designed to cruise 
for weeks over great distances with- 
out refueling or rising to the surface. 
She could circle the globe while 
underwater. Navy experts say she 
can travel faster, dive deeper, and 
operate more quietly than any other 
submarine. 

Newly-invented equipment aboard 
the Nautilus produces oxygen from 
sea water. Another device purifies 
and freshens stale air. 

The Nautilus has a crew of 12 
officers and 85 enlisted men. Their 
living quarters are the best in any 
submarine. The men have a library, 
cafeteria, recreation room, phono- 
graph, juke box, and movies. 


Ghosts of the Past 


Huge reptiles and animals thun- 
dered across the earth millions of 
years ago. Their fossils* have been 
buried in rock on every continent. 
Many fossils have been uncovered 
and put together in museums. Based 
on a careful study of these fossils, 
Paul N. Domke of Ossineke, Mich., 
has built 26 cement models showing 
the “ghosts of the past.” 

Students and grown-ups tour his 
“zoo” every year. Below, is a model 
of a tyrannosaur, believed to be the 
largest meat-eating animal that ever 
lived. It was more than 45 feet long. 





Wide World photo 


Roland Schaedis, 14, “‘rides’’ the model 
tyrannosaur in his uncle's strange zoo. 
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youre going to 
get him right in 
the mouth. Then he can't wrap him- 
self around your arm and bite you. 
Better still, keep away from 
iltogether.” 

The man speaking is a Hawaiian 
deep-sea diver. Like most Hawaiians, 
he is right at home in the sea. To 
Hawaiians of today, the sea is a 
friend and companion—just as it was 
for the 
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very first Hawaiians, 1,500 
vears ago. 
The first Hawaiians came from 


Polynesia—the island region of the 
southern Pacific ocean. These Poly- 
nesians were probably the most dar- 
ing sailors who ever lived. In tiny 
open boats, without compass or map, 
they explored the vast Pacific Ocean. 
They settled hundreds of islands. 
Let's sail with them, in our imagi- 


Pre 








nation, as they searched northward. 
Whole families. with their animals 
and pets, huddled together in the 
outrigger* canoes. Storms soaked 
them. The tropic sun burned them. 


For weeks they saw nothing but 
open sea. 
Suddenly the flowery islands of 


Hawaii loomed up before them. 
Forests of sweet-smelling sandal- 
wood* climbed the sides of snow- 
capped mountains. The air was 
warm. Clear and sparkling water 
lapped against wide beaches. 

“Here we stop and here we stay!” 
cried the worn-out voyagers. 

The islands they had found are 
really the tops of enormous volcanoes. 
They rise from the floor of the ocean, 
more than three miles deep. Most of 
the volcanoes are dead now. But on 
the island of Hawaii, which is the 
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HAWAII AT A GLANCE: Distance from nearest continent—over 2,000 miles... 
Area—6,435 square miles (about size of Connecticut plus Rhode Island) in the 
eight inhabited islands. Population—about 500,000 (half of them in Honolulu). 
Language—English. Chief products—sugar cane, pineapples, fruit juices, cattle. 











Hawaiian Pineapple C« 


Hawaiian farms use much machinery. 


This moving belt carries pineapples, 
picked by workers, to a bin on the truck. 


farthest east and biggest of the Ha- 
waiian Islands, tourists today can 
look into “live” volcanoes and see 
boiling rocks glowing fiery red. 

Of all the lands suitable for men 
to live in, the Hawaiian islands were 
probably the last places that men 
discovered. The Polynesians made 
themselves at home in this “unknown 
paradise.” 

They changed the face of the land. 
Probably there were no animals but 
bats and birds and insects before the 
Polynesians came. They brought in 
dogs and pigs and chickens—and also 
rats and mice. They brought new 
kinds of plants, too—bananas and 
rice and coconuts and sugar cane. 
They brought a root-plant called 
taro, which is something like the 
potato. 

The Polynesians cleared land 
along the shores for their crops. 
They swam and fished in the ocean 
waters, made sharp tools from the 
rocks, cut trees to build houses and 
canoes. 

They laughed and played and 
danced. Have you heard of the 
Hawaiian hula? This dance is really 
the acting out of a story. The ancient 
Polynesians had no written language. 
So they turned the stories of their 
ancestors into songs and dances. 

Many boatloads of Polynesians 
came to Hawaii. Then, for some rea- 
son, this ocean traffic stopped. For 











centuries the Hawaiians lived un- 
disturbed on their lonely islands. 

In 1778 Hawaii was discovered all 
over again. The man who found it 
was Captain James Cook, a famous 
English explorer. 

Other white men—Europeans and 
Americans—came to the islands. 
These newcomers again changed the 
face of the land. They turned the 
Polynesians’ paradise into a bustling 
modern land. 

The white men brought new ani- 
mals—goats and sheep and cattle. 
Today Hawaii has great ranches, 
with cowboys like those of the U. S. 
West. 

The white newcomers found that 
crops grew like magic in the rich 
soil of this land-without-a-winter. 
They brought in new plants, such as 
pineapples and coffee. They cleared 
the land to make huge plantations. 
You might call these plantations 
“food factories.” The planters use the 
latest scientific methods. The gangs 
of workers are like men on assembly 
lines in factories. 

WATER FOR SUGAR 

Three quarters of all the pine- 
apples in the world come from Ha- 
waii. Sugar is an even more valuable 
crop. 

Sugar needs lots of water. It takes 
two tons of water to grow a pound 
of sugar. Some parts of the Hawaiian 
islands get the heaviest rainfall on 
earth. Yet, strangely enough, other 
parts are too dry for crops. That’s 
because the winds blow most of the 
time from the northeast. These “trade 
winds,” as they are called, hit the 
northeast slopes of Hawaii's moun- 
tains and drop their moisture in tor- 
rents of rain. There isn’t much rain 
left for the rest of the islands. 

Plantation owners spend millions 
of dollars to solve this problem. They 
bring irrigation water from the 
mountains through tunnels and con- 
crete troughs. 

Plantations, like those in Hawaii, 
need many workers. The plantation 
owners brought in Japanese and 
Chinese and Filipinos and Koreans 
from Asia, as well as Puerto Ricans 
and Portuguese and others. These 
different peoples intermarried with 
one another and with the native 
Hawaiians. Today only a few thou- 
sand Hawaiians of unmixed blood 
are left. 


* Word defined or pronounced on p. 17. 


So the people of Hawaii have 
changed as much as the land. 

Their way of life has changed, too. 
Big cities have grown up. Factories, 
with modern machines from Europe 
and America, have been built. 

Nearly everybody speaks English. 
The Hawaiians live American-style, 
eat American food, drive American 
cars, wear American-style clothes. 
Boys and girls go to schools very 
much like our own. 

Hawaiians are Americans. Most 
of them are U. S. citizens. Their 
islands have belonged to the United 
States since 1898. This change in 
government is another of the great 
changes that have come to Hawaii 
in modern times. 

Years ago Hawaiians had their 
own kings. In 1893 American planters 
and businessmen led a revolution. 
They made the islands a republic 
and asked the U. S. to take it over. 
In 1898 the Republic of Hawaii be- 
came the U. S. “Territory* of Ha- 
waii.” 

Now the Territory of Hawaii 
wants to become the State of Hawaii. 

Bills to make Hawaii a state have 
come up in Congress several times. 
In the present Congress, both houses 
passed bills to make Hawaii a state. 
But the Senate wanted to make both 
Hawaii and Alaska states. The House 
of Representatives would agree to 
statehood only for Hawaii. The re- 





; Wide World photo 
Hawaiians keep alive many Polynesian customs. These men are playing an ancient 
“pipe organ.” They drop the bamboo pipes to the ground, in rhythm. Air vibrates 
in each pipe and makes a tone. Pipes of different lengths produce different tones. 


sult was that neither Alaska nor 
Hawaii became a state. 

The question may be settled in 
another way. Puerto Rico is U. S. 
soil, but it is neither a state nor a 
Territory. We have given the Puerto 
Ricans self-government and we call 
Puerto Rico a “commonwealth.” 
Some members of Congress propose 
making Hawaii a “commonwealth” 
like Puerto Rico. 

Whatever happens, Uncle Sam 
will keep control of Hawaii. These 
islands are important to our nation. 
They are the only large land areas 
between our nation and Asia. Hawaii 
is a crossroads of trade and travel 
in the Pacific Ocean. 


OUR ISLAND BASE 

And we have made it a great 
stronghold of our national defense. 
Pearl Harbor, not far from Hono- 
lulu, is one of the biggest naval bases 
in the world. There’s room in it for 
all the ships of the U. S. Navy. Thou- 
sands of our soldiers are stationed 
on the islands, too. 

In World War II the Japanese 
knew how important Hawaii was. 
When they planned to make war on 
the United States, the Japanese at- 
tacked Pearl Harbor first of all. Ini 
case of another war in the Pacific, 
Hawaii would again be our nation’s 
most important base. It stands guard - 
to protect our mainland states. 
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Junior Writers 





History 


Lands of wilderness and beauty, 
People from afar, 

Things you always dream about, 
And wish upon a star. 


Animals of foreign lands, 
Creatures of our own, 

The Parthenon in Athens, 
And the palaces in Rome. 


Pizarro and his expeditions, 
Are something to behold, 

The Spaniards with their silver, 
And Incas with their gold. 


They all make up our history, 
From future to the past. 

But in our curious minds 
They will always last. 


Jimmy Kolb, Grade 6 

Brooks School 

Greensboro, N. C. 

Teacher, Mrs. Elizabeth N. Page 


The Fawn and the Flower 


Through the meadow strolled a fawn, 
Bright his eyes, and slightly drawn 
To a flower painted red, 

To him a secret it had said. 


The secret it had told him 
Was very sad indeed, 

He told him it was winter, 
But this he did not heed. 


But then the flower told him 
That if he wouldn’t stay, 
He might survive the winter 
And come again to play. 


Sandra John, Grade 5 
Brookwood School 
Hillsboro, Oregon 
Teacher, Laura Neuman 


The Lost Love 


First the moon comes out, 
Plants its kiss on the earth; 
Then lulls all the lands, 

And they sleep under her spell. 


So you sleep ®m this paradise, 

And think not of me; 

But one tender memory still remains, 
That you once loved me. 


Silent and cold as stone, 

How changed I am now; 

The ember of love I’ve lost, 

And all warmth has left my heart. 


Lovise Nied, Grade 9 
Oaklyn (N. J.) dr. H. S. 
Teacher, Miss Ina Stewart 
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DO YOU LIKE a good story? 
Then you'll like folklore. Folk- 
lore is the favorite tales of a 
nation or a people. These tales 
have been handed down over 
the years in song or story. 

Every section of the U. S. has 
its share of folklore tales. On the 
next 16 pages you'll find some of 
them. 

Some of the stories are about 
people who actually lived. 
Among these “real live” heroes 
are Jim Bridger, John Henry, 
and Davy Crockett. Around 
campfires, chuck wagons, and 
pot-bellied stoves, Americans told 
about their deeds over and over 
again. Each teller “stretched” 
the story a little to make it more 
interesting. Pretty soon the orig- 
inal facts were almost forgot- 
ten. People remembered only 
the “tall tales.” 

Other folklore stories are en- 
tirely made up. Paul Bunyan, 
Pecos Bill, and Stormalong never 
existed — except in Americans’ 
imaginations. Most of them were 
“born” as the heroes of men in 
some particular line of work. 
For instance, lumberjacks “in- 
vented” Paul Bunyan, mightiest 
of loggers. Cowboys “invented” 
Pecos Bill, the “superman” of 
cowboys. Joe Magarac was a 
hundred steelworkers rolled into 
one. The folk hero is always a 
mighty man. He is bigger and 
stronger and better at his job 
than anybody else. 


FRONTIER FOLKLORE 


Many of our most famous folk 
heroes grew out of life on the 
frontier in the 1800s. The west- 
ward-moving frontiersman had 
to be strong and brave. He loved 
to “spin a yarn” about great 
deeds—real or imaginary. It was 
all in good fun, and only the 


Special 16-page section starts on opposite page 


“tenderfoot” believed the “tall 
tales.” 

U. S. folklore and legends help 
us appreciate the greatness of 
America. They mirror our fore- 
fathers’ beliefs, goals, skills, ad- 
ventures, and salty humor. They 
tell of their determination to 
conquer the wilderness and 


build up the U. S. 


JOKES, RIDDLES, POETRY 


Not all folklore consists of 
stories and songs. Jokes, riddles, 
poetry, Mother Goose rhymes, 
limericks, and wise sayings often 
become part of folklore. Some 
examples are these riddles: 

Why is the little strawberry 
sad? (Its mother and father are 
in a jam.) 

What did the rug say to the 
floor? (Don’t move, I’ve got you 
covered. ) 

Why does Uncle Sam wear 
red-white-and-blue suspenders? 
(To keep his pants up.) 

Why did the Indian chief sleep 
with his hat on? (To keep his 
wigwam. ) 

“Brothers and sisters I have none. 
But I know a man whose father 
Is my father’s son. 

Who is the man?” (Ans.: It is I.) 

If you'd like to read some 
books on folklore, try these: 


Tall Tale America: A Legend- 
ary History of Our Humorous 
Heroes, by Glen Rounds. 

Pecos Bill, The Greatest Cow- 
boy of All Times, by James Cloyd 
Bowman. 

America Sings: Stories and 
Songs of Our Country's Growing, 
by Carl Lamson Carmer. 

Yankee Doodle’s Cousins, by 
Anne Malcomson. 

Pocket Treasury of American 
Folklore, edited by B. A. Botkin 
(TAB selection ). 
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(James Bridger was a daring U. S. 
frontiersman who spent most of his life 
exploring the West. He was born in 
1804 and died in 1881.) 


T \l BRIDGER loved the Far 
West. He knew every mountain 
range, trail, river, canyon, and valley. 
He was a keen observer and had 
a superb memory. With a piece of 
charcoal, Jim could sketch on a but- 
falo hide an accurate map of any 
area he had ever explored. 

“Why, I have all the West mapped 
out in my mind,” he'd say. “I can 
show you places where there are 
grasshoppers large enough to drive 
as horses for ploughing.” 

Of course, that was a tall tale. Jim 
was a great teller of tall tales, some 
of which were based on such natural 
wonders as Great Salt Lake and the 
Petrified Forest. 

“Now take the Petrified Forest,” 
Jim would tell people. “Why, it has 
petrified birds that eat petrified 
worms and sing petrified songs. The 
birds soar high above, motionless, 
with wings outspread. Waterfalls, 
and even the mist rising over them, 
are petrified.” 

When a stranger asked him how 
long he had explored the frontier, 


Jim Bridger 


Jim would say, “See that high moun- 
tain up ahead? When I first came, 
it was a hole in the ground.” 

Then Jim would describe his skill 
as a woodsman. 

“Why, after I get on the trail of a 
critter and study its tracks for one 
minute, I can tell you its age, sex, 
height, weight, speed—and the color 
of its eyes.” 

Or Jim would tell about his strang- 
est hunt. 

One day he came upon a bull elk 
grazing in a field. Taking careful 
aim with his rifle, Jim fired at the 
elk’s head. To Jim’s amazement, the 
elk didn’t even turn its head toward 
him. 

Quietly, Jim crawled up close to 
the elk. He raised his rifle, to use it 
as a club, and charged toward the 
elk. Suddenly Jim crashed into a 
huge wall, which proved to be a 
mountain made of strong and clear 
glass. Through the mountain, Jim 
could still see the elk grazing. 

Jim told of how it snowed for 70 
straight days during the winter of 
1830 near Great Salt Lake. Herds of 
buffalo died in the storm, but their 
bodies were frozen and preserved in 
the snow. 
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“When spring came,” Jim said, “all 
I had to do was push the buffalo into 
Great Salt Lake—and I had enough 
pickled buffalo for myself and the 
Ute Indians to last for years.” 


ECHO MOUNTAIN 

Jim’s favorite camping ground was 
near Echo Mountain. It took exactly 
six hours and seven minutes for an 
echo to return from the mountain to 
the camp. At midnight Jim would 
call out: “Time to get up, Bridger.” 
Then at exactly 6:07 the echo would 
roar across the camp and wake Jim. 

“And | know a creek where I get 
ready-cooked trout,” he'd say. 

The creek was near a mountain at 
the headwaters of the Columbia 
River. At the top of the mountain, 
the water was ice cold. But it raced 
down so fast over a solid rock bot- 
tom that heat from the friction boiled 
the water—and cooked the fish. 

Jim Bridger’s sense of humor 
amused many pioneers. Yet he had 
a great knowledge of our land and 
served the Government as a scout. 

For many years he was a hunter, 
trapper, and fur trader. And _ his 
greatest pleasure was enjoying the 
magnificent beauty of our land. 








(Around the legendary figure of Pecos 
Bill many tall tales have grown up. 
Though Pecos Bill never existed, the 
stories about him tell you something 
about the spirit of our Western pio- 
neers and the men who live in the West 


today.) 


OWBOYS say Pecos Bill was born 

about the time our pioneers dis- 

covered Texas. The frontier was 
wild and dangerous then. 

Why, time 45 war-painted 
Indian chiefs whooped down on Bill’s 
family. Those Indians, armed to the 
teeth, scalp hunting. Bill's 
mother let them holler and jump 
around for a while. 

Then she decided they too 
noisy. Out of the cabin she thundered 
—with only her broom handle. In no 
time she laid low every one of the 
chiefs. 

In time Bill’s father felt that Texas 
was too crowded. 

“I saw a new settler moving in to- 
day,” he said to his wife one day, 
“and only about 35 miles away. These 
parts are filling up.” 

Now Bill’s mother was a genuine 
frontierswoman, always at the lead 
in any westward march. Naturally 
she agreed to leave. “This just isn’t 
frontier land any more,” she thought. 

“It's a shame,” she said. “Two set- 
tlers came last year, only 50 miles 
away. Now there's another. We need 
more room to move around.” 


BILL IS BORN 

So they hitched up their wagon 
and headed west to the wild Pecos 
country. That’s where Bill was born. 
What a rugged baby he was! Every 
day he ate buffalo meat, cactus, and 
bear steak. 

With either hand he could throw 
a rock at a crow and bring it down. 

One day his folks were working in 
the fields. Suddenly an angry panther 
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stalked into the cabin. Bill, about six 
months old, was alone. Far off in the 
field Bill's folks heard the panther 
roar. 

“It’s a shame we're so far off,” they 
said sadly. “Now there’s no time to 
save the panther’s life.” 

Sure enough, they were right. 
When they came home, there was 
Bill sitting on a new panther carpet 
and eating a panther bone. He had 
tackled that panther alone. Of course, 
Bill's mother was angry. She didn’t 
want Bill eating panther between 
meals. 

Bill's folks decided to move farther 
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west, One night Bill fell out of the 
wagon. No one missed him, in the 
family of 20, until much later. One 
day his mother was making his usual 
20 dozen breakfast flapjacks. She 
knew Bill was gone when she found 
his 20 dozen flapjacks left over. 

Meanwhile Bill had been found by 
a band of wild coyotes. They took a 
liking to him. So for 10 years he 
romped around with them. He howled 
at the moon, chased deer and buffalo 
till they dropped dead. He became 
the speediest runner ever. He could 
race six miles in 34 seconds. And he 
could speak every known animal and 
bird language. 

Bill grew up thinking he was a 
coyote. One day, when he was 12 
Bill met a cowboy. At that time Bill 
was 1,300 coyote paws tall. 

NOT A COYOTE? 

“You're sure a big man,” said the 
cowboy, whose name was Curly Joe. 

“I'm not a man,” Bill answered, 
“Tm a coyote.” 

“You're a man if I ever saw one,” 
said Curly Joe. 

“T've got fleas and I howl,” Bill 
said. “I'm a coyote.” 

“Fleas don’t mean a thing,” Curly 
Joe answered. “Everyone west of the 
Pecos has fleas. And all Texans howl.” 

“I’m a coyote,” insisted Bill. 

“How can you be a coyote?” asked 
Curly Joe. “You don’t have fur. And 
where’s your tail?” 

Bill reached around for his tail. 
Of course, it wasn’t there—not even 
a stub. Soon Curly Joe convinced Bill 
he was a man. Bill made up his mind 
to leave the coyotes. “If ’'m a man,” 
thought Bill, “well, then I'll act like 
a man.” 

And he did. 

Bill took to being a cowboy like a 
bear takes to honey. At one ranch 
Bill asked who was the ranch boss. 
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Greatest Cowhoy Ever 


Out stepped a cowboy more than 
eight feet tall. He had seven pistols 
and nine knives on his belt. He had 
muscles larger than his 10-gallon hat. 

“Stranger, he said, bowing to 
Bill, “I was boss—but now you be.” 

Bill took over all right. Not only at 
that ranch but all over the West. 
Every morning he killed 12 rustlers 
just to keep himself in trim. He be- 
came the sheriff of the frontier. 

Pretty soon Bill invented just about 
everything cowboys needed—chaps, 
branding cowboy 
songs, rodeos, the roundup, barbed 
wire, and roping. 

You know what the old way was 
of roping a wild animal? 

A cowboy would set a loop of rope 
on the ground. He'd throw bait in the 
loop. Then he’d sit behind a tree 
hoping a wild steer would step inside 
the loop. Sometimes nothing would 
happen for weeks. That cowboy 
would just sit there and wait and 
whittle. 
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BILL INVENTS THE LARIAT 


So Bill put an end to all that by 
inventing the lariat. 

His own lariat was as long as the 
equator. Some cowboys don’t believe 
it was, though. They say Bill’s lariat 
was four feet shorter than the equator. 
But all agreed he could rope any- 
thing from here to China. 

Horsewhips were Bill's invention, 
too. This idea came to him in an odd 
way. It happened when a 10-foot 
rattlesnake struck at him. 

“You asked for it,” Bill said. “We'll 
fight it out. Just so’s this is a fair 
fight, I'll give you the first three 
bites.” 

That snake bit once, then it bit 
again even deeper. In its third bite it 
let fly all its poison. Bill just squeezed 
the snake’s head between his arm 
muscles. 

Quickly, the snake yelled, “Uncle.” 
Bill rolled it into a loop and wheeled 
it along, thinking what a fine horse- 
whip it would make. 

Bill was right, too. For just then, 
the king of the wowsers jumped on 
Bill from a cliff. A wowser was a 


cross between a grizzly bear and 
mountain lion, but 10 times as large. 
They fought for hours on end. Bill 
pulled out all the wowser’s fur. Why, 
there was so much fur flying that 
cowboys thought sure they saw a 
total eclipse of the sun. 
Suddenly Bill jumped on the wow- 
ser. It arched its back 27 feet. 
“Yippee!” shouted Bill, the first 
time this cowboy word was ever used. 
Soon Bill saddled the wowser, 
mounted it again, and cracked his 
rattlesnake whip. The wowser sped 
off fast as a wink. Bill rode it around 
several mountain ranges without 
stopping. 


BILL RIDES A CYCLONE 


There just wasn’t anything Pecos 
Bill couldn’t ride. Once he even tried 
a cyclone. It bore down on him like 
a mad giant. Calmly Bill roped it 
with his lariat. Then he disappeared 
from view. 

The cyclone swept across all Texas 
trying to throw Bill. He stayed on. 
He used some of the cyclone’s light- 
ning to comb his hair. Finally, over 
Arizona, the cyclone decided to rain 
out from under Bill. 

It let loose so much rain then that 
the Grand Canyon was formed. Bill 
jumped from the cyclone and landed 
in California. The spot where he fell 
is now Death Valley. 


SUE GETS BOUNCED 


Of course, Pecos Bill's favorite rides 
were on his creamy-white mustang, 
Widow-Maker. Bill fed Widow- 
Maker dynamite and other explo- 
sives. Widow-Maker was so wild it 
could flip a rider to the moon. 

That’s exactly what Widow-Maker 
did on Bill’s wedding day. 

Bill was about to marry Slue-Foot 
Sue, a pretty girl who wanted to ride 
Widow- Maker. But Bill had promised 
his horse he’d let no other rider sit 
in his saddle. 

Slue-Foot Sue was all dressed up 
on the wedding day. She wore a 
white satin dress with a long train of 
lace. Her dress was draped over a 
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large bustle made of spring steel 
wire. Bustles were the fashion in 
those days. 

Sue’s being dressed up didn't stop 
her from trying to ride Widow- 
Maker. But no sooner had she 
mounted him than he bucked wildly. 
Sue flew so high she had to duck 
to keep from hitting the moon. 

Then down she came like a meteor. 
Poor Sue—she landed on her spring 
bustle. Up she flew again. For days 
and nights she bounced up and down 
on that spring bustle. Finally Bill was 
able to lasso her. The wedding was 
called off while Sue rested up. 

After that Pecos Bill and Widow- 
Maker roamed far and wide. To- 
gether they had many more adven- 
tures while Bill helped build up the 
West. 

Pecos Bill loved the West—its huge 
mountains, vast ranges, rich soil, and 
beautiful sky. He encouraged new 
settlers to brave the frontier and 
work the land. 

Cowboys still love to gather around 
the chuck wagon and tell of Pecos 
Bill’s feats. Some say he'll always go 
on protecting our land. 
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Johnny Appleseed 


(Johnny Appleseed’s real name was 
Jonathan Chapman. Born in New 
England in 1774, he planted apple 
seeds across our land for 46 years. He 
died in 1845. Johnny Appleseed was a 
beloved name among our pioneers. 
They delighted in telling many stories 
—some true, some tall—about him. 
These stories, some of which are told 
below, make up an important part of 
American folklore.) 


trees long before he could walk. 
Every spring day he’d baw] and 
kick unless his mother brought him 
a sprig of sweet-smelling apple blos- 
soms. Then he’d hush up and smile. 

As Johnny grew up, his mother de- 
cided he was spending too much 
time mooning over apple blossoms, 
apple trees, and apples. 

“You’ve got to enjoy 
birds, and plants,” she said. 

So they'd wander through the 
woods making friends with chip- 
munks, deer, possums, owls, spar- 
rows. Johnny especially liked plants 
that could be used for making medi- 
cine — catnip, hoarhound, penny- 
royal, ginseng. 

He'd feed a sick animal medicine 
he made from these plants. Soon it 
would be up and around scamper- 
ing through the woods on all fours. 

Johnny knew all there was to know 
about flowers and trees. But apple 
trees always remained his favorites. 


Jive Appleseed loved apple 


animals, 


JOHNNY MOVES WEST 
“Now you take an apple tree and 
put it alongside any other tree,” he’d 
explain, “and what do you find? 
Well, you find there’s no fruit tree 
that lives so long and still gives fruit. 


It will bring good apples for 150 . 


years. And apple trees have got the 
handsomest, sweetest smelling blos- 
soms of any fruit tree.” 

One day Johnny heard tell of our 
pioneers moving westward. Johnny 
made up his mind to become a pio- 
neer, too. He moved on to Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, which was a 
“western town” in those days. 

There Johnny started a beautiful 
apple orchard. He also kept bees. 
But he gave their honey away free. 


“The bees never charge me for 
their honey,” Johnny would say. 
“So why should I charge for it?” 

In time Pittsburgh became the 
starting point for pioneers moving 
farther west into the Ohio Valley. 

Passing pioneers asked Johnny for 
food, clothing, or water. He couldn’t 
supply them all. So Johnny decided 
to give the pioneers free apple seeds. 
This plan excited him. He dreamed 
of seeing bountiful apple orchards 
stretched across our land. 

After a while Johnny ran out of 
his own appleseeds. He visited his 
neighbors, told them of his plan, and 
asked if he might have their apple- 
seeds. His neighbors thought he was 
crazy, but they let Johnny gather 
seeds from the crushed apples in 
their cider mills. 

All winter Johnny would pick out 
the seeds carefully and store them 
in small deerskin bags. Then in 
spring he'd give away the bags of 
seeds to pioneers trekking westward. 

For 12 years in Pittsburgh, Johnny 
was happy giving away bags of ap- 
ple seeds and dreaming his dream of 
American orchards. Then one day a 
frown crossed his face. 

“What about the young trees?” he 
thought. “Who'll know how to take 
care of the weak ones?” 








The answer came to Johnny in q 
flash. “I will,” he shouted. “Johnny 
Appleseed will prune the sapling; 
and plant more apple seeds. America 
shall have her orchards!” 

So Johnny left Pittsburgh. He car. 
ried a large deerskin bag of seeds 
with him. When he’d find a plot of 
land with good rich loam, hed 
clear away the underbrush and plant 
his seeds. Then he’d build a stick 
fence to protect the first tender 
shoots from nibbling animals. 

Whenever Johnny ran out of seeds 
he’d turn back to the Pennsylvania 
cider mills for more. Then he'd head 
west again. In 46 years Johnny trav- 
eled hundreds of thousands of miles 
traveling back and forth from Penn- 
sylvania to Ohio, Illinois, and Indi- 
ana. 

COOKED IN HIS HAT* 

Johnny never asked any pay for 
his work. All he wanted was a little 
food, or sometimes a place to spend 
the night. He never worried about 
money. 

“Money?” he'd say, snapping his 
fingers, “that for money.” 

So Johnny never wore fancy 
clothes. Instead of a shirt he wore an 
old coffee sack with holes cut out for 
his head and arms. His pants were 
short and shredded at the bottoms. 
Usually he hiked barefooted. 

For a hat, Johnny wore a tin pan. 
He'd use the pan to cook cornmeal 
mush. He also ate berries, roots, and, 
of course, apple sauce. 

Johnny had bright, gray eyes, a 
long white beard, and flowing white 
hair. 

He always slept outdoors, in hol- 
low logs or the crook of a tree. 

Our pioneers always welcomed 
Johnny. He'd bring gifts for their 
children and read Bible stories to the 
grownups, especially the stories tell- 
ing about animals. 

You know, Johnny even loved in- 
sects. One evening near a stream he 
started his supper fire. The bright 
flames attracted gnats. Some flew 
into the flames and were scorched. 
Johnny put out the fire to stop killing 
the gnats. He ate only a few berries 
for supper. 

Johnny didn’t stay with any one 
pioneer family long. Soon he'd be 
on the go, planting his seeds. 

In time many of Johnny’s seeds 
grew into magnificent orchards. And 
today we enjoy the fruits of Johnny's 
hard and patient work. 
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California, Paul 
tall-tale 


(From Maine to 
Bunyan is our best-known 
here. Thousands of stories have been 
told about him and his lumberjacks 
and how they helped build up the U.S.) 


AUL BUNYAN became the 

world’s greatest lumberjack with 
the help of Babe, the blue ox. Babe 
could pull anything that had two 
ends. 

When Paul was a boy, he decided 
to cut down trees all across the U. S. 
to make room for our settlers. He 
started his first logging camp in 
Maine during the Winter of the Blue 
Snow, the year he found Babe. 

It was so cold that winter every- 
thing turned blue—even the snow. 
And when snow hit the ground, it 
turned even bluer. 

Birds got all mixed up and thought 
the ground was the sky. Paul found 
many half-frozen birds flapping their 
wings in the snow. They thought 
they were still flying. The color never 
did fade from jay birds—and to this 
day they’re all bluejays. Paul’s cows 
gave blue milk. 

Day after day and night after 
night the blue snow swirled down. 
And the more it snowed, the colder 
it got. Words froze in Paul’s mouth. 
He had to pull his words out with 
pliers when he spoke. One lumber- 
jack who liked to talk a lot almost 
choked to death on his frozen words. 


TUCK THEM IN 


To keep warm, the lumberjacks 
grew long beards and _ blanketed 
themselves from chin to toe. Soon 
they were tripping over each other's 
beards all day long. So Paul made a 
new camp rule: Any man with a 
beard over six feet long had to keep 
it tucked neatly inside his boots. 

But the beards didn’t protect the 
lumberjacks from the invisible frost- 
biters. These were small, snake-like 
creatures which attacked toes and 
fingers. Every one of Paul’s men was 
badly frostbitten during the Winter 
of the Blue Snow. 

One day after the snow stopped 
falling, Paul left his cabin to search 
for firewood. Near the cabin he 
found a shivering newborn ox. It had 
a bright blue hide and long blue 
hair from lying in the snow. Paul 
carried it to his fireplace, nursed it 
back to health, and named it Babe. 

Babe grew so fast that by spring 
there wasn’t room for him in the 
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Poul Bunyan 


cabin. “I'll build a large barn for 
Babe,” Paul said one morning. 

The next morning the barn had 
disappeared along with Babe. After 
hunting high and low, Paul found 
Babe eating grass in the nearby val- 
ley—with the barn on his back. Babe 
had outgrown the barn overnight! 

Babe had a tremendous appetite. 
Every day he ate four tons of grain 
and two tons of hay, topped off with 
three wagonloads of turnips. 

No one ever did find out Babe’s 
real size when he was full-grown. 
Lumberjacks say Babe was so large 
he measured about 42 axe-handles 
between the eyes alone. Babe was 
so long that Paul Bunyan used an 
extra powerful telescope to see his 
whole body at the same time. 

Whenever Babe had to be shod, 
Paul opened a new iron ore mine at 
the Mesabi Range in Minnesota. 
Why, Paul’s blacksmith would sink 
knee-deep into solid rock while car- 
rying one of Babe’s shoes! 

Without any trouble, Babe could 
haul 640 acres of timber at one time— 
more than all Paul’s many crews 
could haul together. After each haul, 
Babe received an 800-pound lump of 
sugar as a treat. 

Together, Paul and Babe brought 
down the big pine trees of Maine. 
Paul cleared a forest a day, then 
sawed the trees into logs. Babe 
dragged the logs to rivers where 
lumberjack crews moved them to the 
sawmills on the Atlantic coast. 





Soon Paul and Babe pushed west- 
ward to clear other forest land. And 
what a colorful pair they were—Babe 
in shiny blue and Paul wearing a red 
cap, yellow muffler, orange and pur- 
ple lumberjacket, brown pants, 
green wool socks, white gloves, and 
black boots. 

But for a while, Paul had trouble 
clearing our western states. They had 
too many twisting roads that zig- 
zagged through the forests. One road 
in Wisconsin was so crooked it 
wound into four figure 8’s, nine 3’s, 
four S’s, and every other letter in the 
alphabet. 


STRAIGHTENING THE ROADS 


“With Babe’s help, Ill straighten 
out this road and all others,” Paul 
shouted. “Then they won't slow 
down our work.” 

Paul tied one end of the road to a 
large stump and hitched Babe to the 
other end with a logging chain. Then 
he told Babe to pull hard. Babe dug 
his huge hoofs into the ground. With 
all his might, Babe pulled and 
strained. In no time that road was as 
straight as a spike. 

From then on, Paul and Babe had 
an easy time clearing the land and 
hauling logs. And they still stride 
through our forests today. 

If you don’t believe that’s so, ask 
any lumberjack. He'll tell you many 
tales about Paul Bunyan and Babe— 
and how they lend a hand and a haul 
when there’s logging to be done. 














Febold Feboldson 


(Febold Feboldson is a 


legendary 
hero. He represents our early Great 
Plains settlers, who braved many hard- 
ships as they struggled to conquer the 
bleak plains. Often they cheered and 
amused themselves with tall tales. Out 
of these grew Febold Feboldson.) 


ALK about scientists, there was 

none who could beat Febold 
Feboldson. He was the greatest sci- 
entist this side of California and the 
first scientist to do anything about 
Great Plains weather. 

Febold came from Sweden. He 
was the earliest settler west of the 
Mississippi River and he moved to 
Nebraska when its weather was the 
-worst ever. 

First there was the Year of the 
Great Heat. 

Nebraska was so hot that year that 
the mercury shot right out the top 
of every thermometer. All year long 
Febold studied the sky. 

“Looks like rain tomorrow,” Fe- 
bold said to his wife one evening. 
“Nebraska will be in for trouble. 
The rain will hit the hot air and turn 
to steam. We'll have fog thicker than 
Yankee bean soup.” 

Febold’s predictions came true. 

Rain fell hard—but never touched 
the ground. It splashed all over the 
hot air. The steam that formed 
sounded like 3,000,000 tea kettles 
hissing at once. 


Soon so much fog covered the 
Great Plains that settlers couldn't 
walk alone. They had to walk in 
pairs to see where they were going. 
One settler would part the fog and 
hold it open so that the other could 
walk through. Cattle didn’t drink 
water—they'd eat fog to wet their 
insides. 


SLICING THE FOG 


Febold helped rid Nebraska of its 
fog. He sent away to London, capi- 
tal of England, for fog cutters. When 
the heavy rain pushed all the fog to 
the ground, Febold sliced the fog, 
then laid the strips end to end along 
Nebraska’s dirt roads. 

Before long the fog seeped down 
into the ground. But every once in 
a while, even today, the fog seeps up 
again. That’s why Nebraska’s dirt 
roads get so muddy sometimes. 

Then there was the Year of the 
Petrified Snow. 

Snow was so heavy that year that 
it packed itself in layers on the 
ground. The layers of snow stayed 
packed and petrified all summer. 
The next winter more snow fell. As 
a result of all this snow, travel was 
impossible. 

The ‘48ers passing through Ne- 
braska in their rush for California’s 
gold were delayed so long that they 
became 49ers. 





Febold’s scientific ways saved the 
49ers from becoming ‘50ers. He 
managed to get to Death Valley, 
California. There he loaded his 
wagon with burning hot sands from 
the desert. The “49ers used the hot 
sand to melt the snow and warm the 
freezing air. Then they continued on 
their way. 

Finally came the Year of the 
Striped Weather. 

The weather in Nebraska was 
both hot and cold at the same time. 
There'd be one mile of blistering 
heat and sunshine, then one mile of 
slashing hail. The sunshine and hail 
covered Febold’s farm. 


POPCORN BALLS 


In his valley corn field, the sun- 
shine popped the corn. The heavy 
hail washed out the syrup from 
Febold’s sugar cane fields on a hill, 
The thick syrup flowed down to the 
corn field and- rolled the popped 
corn into huge balls. 

Some of Febold’s popcorn balls 
were hundreds of feet high. 

There aren't any more popcorn 
balls left in Nebraska today. A hun- 
gry horde of grasshoppers ate every 
one of them one day in July, 1874. 

You know, when Nebraska’s grass- 
hoppers attack the crops, they eat 
everything in sight, no matter what 
its taste ar form. 

The Year the Grasshoppers Were 
Bad, the sun was blacked out for 
days on end as the *hoppers swarmed 
across Nebraska. 


FLYING FISH 


Febold fell back on science to solve 
Nebraska’s grasshopper troubles that 
year. He did some experiments and 
found out that fish loved to eat ‘hop- 
pers. That gave Febold an idea. He 
caught some large fish in the Dismal 
River and crossed them with wild 
Canadian geese. 

Soon Febold had a flock of flying 
fish. In a week’s time there were no 
more “hoppers—but Nebraska was 
covered with flying fish. 

Febold brought in timber wolves 
to catch the fish. They ate all the 
fiying fish. Still Nebraskans weren't 
happy. Those wolves, lonely for tim- 
ber, howled day and night. Febold 
planted cottonwoods to keep the 
timber wolves quiet. That’s why 
there are so many cottonwood groves 
scattered across Nebraska today. 

About that time, Congress gave 
Febold the job of drawing the boun- 
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Pocahontas 


(Captain John Smith was a leader of 
the colony which settled at Jamestown, 
Virginia, in 1607. He often told how 
Pocahontas saved his life. Many people 
do not believe that this story really hap- 
pened. But it has been repeated so 
often it is now an American legend.) 


EAUTIFUL Pocahontas loved to 

sing, dance, hike, swim, and 
travel. She could dive for eels, pad- 
dle a canoe through the swiftest 
waters, play the reed and the tom- 
tom. 

One day Maccomac, the Wise 
One, watched the young girl as she 
turned rapid somersaults. Then he 
gave her the name Pocahontas. It 
means “she who plays the most and 
brightens all like sunlight in dark- 
ness.” 

Pocahontas was the favorite daugh- 
ter of Powhatan, a fierce chief who 
ruled more than 30 tribes. 

“I am a great chief among chiefs,” 
he would say. “I am head of a fear- 
less people called by my name. All 
their land belongs to me. No man 
shall rob me of my power.” 

Often Pocahontas would 
behind Powhatan and admire his 
every move. He would turn and 
smile at her. But Powhatan never 
smiled at others. 

News of nearby settlers, led by 
Captain John Smith, angered the 
powerful chief. They felled his trees, 
planted his land, killed his game. 

One day when Pocahontas was 12 
years old, a band of Powhatan war- 


tiptoe 


riors captured Captain Smith. He 
had been searching for food for his 
colony. The warriors dragged Cap- 
tain Smith to Powhatan. Hundreds 
of Indians circled around the cap- 
tain. For many, including Pocahon- 
tas, he was the first white man they 
had ever seen. 

Pocahontas studied John Smith. 
He held his head high. 

“His face is strong and handsome,” 
Pocahontas thought. 

All that day, shouting medicine 
men danced wildly around a large 
fire. Loudly they called to their an- 
cient tribal spirits to tell them about 
Captain Smith. At sundown they 
stopped. 

“The spirits say this prisoner will 
bring us much evil,” the medicine 
men told Powhatan. 

The Indian chief glared at Cap- 
tain Smith. 

“You shall die,” Powhatan gaid. 

He signaled to two warriors hold- 
ing heavy clubs. They pushed Cap- 
tain Smith’s head down on a huge 
rock. Then they raised their clubs. 

Pocahontas rushed forward. She 
took the captain’s head in her arms. 

“Father,” she cried, “spare him!” 

The two warriors watched Pow- 
hatan carefully. At a signal from him, 
they would bring down their clubs 
on the captain and Pocahontas. 

“Pocahontas! Pocahontas!” shouted 
the other Indians. “You would give 
your life to save a prisoner?” 
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Powhatan was furious. But then 
he began to admire Pocahontas’ cool 
courage. He looked at Captain Smith. 

“My brave daughter has saved 
your life,” he said. “Among our peo- 
ple a maiden can plead for a prison- 
er’s life. But you are now the prop- 
erty of Pocahontas.” 

He ordered the two warriors to 
untie the captain. Then Pocahontas 
dressed his bruises with dry oak 
leaves. She and the captain became 
good friends. 

Soon the captain was allowed to 
return to Jamestown. One winter 
day a warrior told Pocahontas that 
the settlers of Jamestown were 
starving. She asked Powhatan for 
permission to let her and some friends 
bring corn and grain to the settlers. 

For they trudged 


many miles 


through the cold woods with heavy 
baskets of food. Finally they arrived. 
And Pocahontas was so happy to see 
Captain John Smith again, she turned 
somersaults on the ground. 








dary line between Nebraska and 
Kansas. The U. S. wanted that line 
absolutely straight. Now Febold, as 
a scientist, knew that a bumble bee 
always flies in a straight line. 

So Febold crossed bumble bees 
with eagles. Soon he had a bee as 
large and strong as an eagle. He 
hitched the husky bee to a plow and 
drew the Nebraska-Kansas line. It’s 
straight, as you can see on any map. 

Yes, Febold knew all there was to 
know about animals. His own first 
pet was the Hidebehind. Of course, 
Febold never got to see it—even 
though the Hidebehind always fol- 


lowed Febold around. You see, the 
Hidebehind would hide behind Fe- 
bold. 

No matter how fast Febold spun 
around to see it, the Hidebehind hid 
behind Febold just as fast. Febold 
never got a chance to describe it. 

Febold was a great hunter. One 
day Febold thought he saw a coyote 
far off in the distance. He shot at it. 
The coyote turned out to be a cow- 
boy’s hat. The cowboy thought he 
was being attacked. He fired. 

Now Febold was a peaceful man. 
He never liked trouble. Every time 
the cowboy fired, Febold returned 


his fire. But instead of aiming at the 
cowboy, Febold aimed at the cow- 
boy’s bullets. Each of Febold’s bul- 
lets hit the cowboy’s bullets head on. 

The cowboy’s bullets dropped to 
the ground harmlessly. Finally the 
cowboy cooled off. 

“I'm Pecos Bill,” he said, putting 
away his gun. “I’m right proud to 
meet up with a gun-shooter nearly as 
good as I am.” 

So Febold and Pecos Bill became 
fast friends. And Febold continued 
to work hard turning the Great Plains 
into a land of rich soil and golden 
grain. 
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(David Crockett was born in Tennes- 
see’s Nolachucky River Valley on August 
17, 1786. He was an expert woodsman 
and hunter. He died on March 6, 1836, 
while helping to defend the Alamo in 
Texas. Known for his sense of humor, 
he told many funny and tall tales about 
himself and his adventures. In time, he 
became a favorite American folklore 
hero.) 


AVY CROCKETT was the largest 

baby ever born in our United 
States. He weighed 200 pounds and 
14 ounces. His cradle was a snap- 
ping turtle’s shell about 12 feet long. 

One morning Davy jumped out of 
his cradle and shouted: 

“I'm Davy Crockett. I'm halt horse 
and half alligator, with a touch of 
snapping turtle. I can wade the Mis- 
sissippi and leap the Ohio. I can 
dive deeper, stay under water long- 
er, and come up drier than any man. 
I can hug a bear too close tor com- 
fort and whip my weight in wildcats. 
I can out-eat, out-sleep, out-fight, 
out-shoot, out-run, out-jump, out- 
talk, out-dance any man.” 


A CRACK SHOT 


From then on, Davy roamed ev- 
erywhere searching for adventure. 
He traveled by alligator or floated 
on a log, paddling with an old horn 
spoon. He wore a buckskin hunting 
suit, moccasins, and a foxskin cap. 

Davy, of course, was a crack shot. 
He called his flintlock rifle Betsey. 
Davy Joved Betsey like 
loves his horse. 

One day Davy saw a sweet-gum 
tree 400 yards away. Now, Davy 
had remarkable eyesight. He spotted 
a tiny leaf growing on the tree. He 
also saw a fly sleeping on the leaf, 
and a flea, squinting with its left 
eye, resting on the fly. As a practice 
shot, Davy fired Betsey and clipped 
the leaf off the tree without harming 
the fly or the flea. 


His shooting 


a cowboy 


reputation spread 
fast and far. Another time Davy saw 
a gray, ring-tailed raccoon perched 
on a high branch. Slowly and care- 
fully he took aim. Suddenly the rac- 
coon lifted its paw. 

“Are you Davy 
asked. 

“You're as right as ever you'll be,” 
answered Davy. 

“Then,” went on the _ raccoon, 
“don't trouble to fire Betsey. I'll come 
down without another word.” 

The racoon slid down the tree. 

“I consider myself shot,” it said 
sadly. 


Crockett?” it 





Crockett 


Davy smiled at this compliment 
and let the raccoon off safely. Davy 
made friends with many birds and 
animals. He could imitate every an- 
imal and bird call. 


CRR-CK-TT SYMPHONY 


In the 1820s Davy’s animal and 
bird friends helped get him elected 
to Congress. Davy’s rival was rich 
and educated and liked to make 
long-winded speeches. So whenever 
he spoke the animals and birds, and 


even bullfrogs, gathered around 
him. 
Theyd all croak, cluck, sing, 


squawk, or growl, “Crr-ck-tt, Crr- 
ck-tt, Crr-ck-tt.”. People wouldn't 
listen to Davy’s rival but would sit 
back to enjoy the “Crr-ck-tt” sym- 
phony. Then they all voted for Davy 
Crockett. 

Yes, sir, Davy had a way with ani- 
mals. Why, once he tamed a timber 
wolf so that if any of Davy’s family 
had colds, that wolf would shiver 
and sneeze for all of them. 

About this time Davy met Sally 





Ann Thunder Ann Whirlwind, a 
pretty girl with cornsilk smooth hair 
and bright blue eyes. She could grind 
meal, churn butter, make _linsey 
cloth, tan leather, sew clothing, and 
cook meals faster than any woman, 
She could dance faster and longer 
than any girl in the world; she could 
dance a hole through an oak floor. 

Davy fell in love with her. 

But Sally Ann had vowed she 
would only marry the man who could 
out-dance her. Of course that vow 
didn’t worry Davy. 

“I'd like to dance with you,” Davy 
said to Sally Ann one day. 

“There's no man alive can dance 
her down,” said her father, taking 
out his hemlock fiddle and playing a 
tune. 


DANCED HER DOWN 


“Look out Sally Ann Thunder Ann 
Whirlwind,” Davy shouted. “I’m the 
man who's going to dance you down. 
Are you ready?” 

“Ready and raring to go,” an- 
swered Sally Ann. 

They whirled, spun, and hopped. 
They danced so fast they couldn't 
be seen. Soon Sally Ann missed one 
step, then another. Finally she sank 
to the ground. 

“Davy Crockett, you danced me 
down,” she said. “I choose you for 
my everloving husband.” 

Sally Ann was proud of Davy, 
especially the time he saved _ the 
United States from the Big Comet. 
It was a fearsome looking comet— 
red, blue, yellow, and green. It was 
heading straight for our land. So 
Davy climbed the Appalachian 
Mountains, grabbed the comet by 
the tail, and swung it around his 
head seven times. Then Davy let the 
comet go and it swooshed out of 
sight. It was never seen again. 

After that Davy became restless 
and decided to leave for Texas where 
there was a war starting up. Davy’s 
motto in life was: “Be sure you're 
right, then go ahead.” 

One day he told Sally Ann of his 
plans to leave for Texas. 

“Are you sure you're right?” asked 
Sally Ann. 

“I’m sure I’m right.” 

“Then GO AHEAD,” said Sally 
Ann. 

Davy died in Texas helping to de- 
fend the Alamo. And the last words 
he wrote in his diary were: 

“Liberty and Independence for- 
ever.” 
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Mike 


(In the early 1800s many westward- 
bound pioneers loaded their belongings 
and livestock on flatboats and drifted 
down the Ohio and Mississippi rivers 
to new settlements. One such pioneer 
was boastful Mike Fink, a rough and 
ready river pilot. To amuse themselves 


during their journeys, pioneers told 
many tall tales about Mike Fink’s 
adventures, ) 


“So it’s Westward Ho 
And away we go 
To settle on the banks 
Of the O-hi-o.” 


Strong Mike Fink sang out these 
words early one summer morning in 
1801 aboard his flatboat. It was a 
long raft-like barge with a flat bot- 
tom and square ends. 

Mike was about to leave Pitts- 
burgh, his home town, with a band 
of pioneers heading for Ohio and 
points west. 

“Stand to your poles and set off 
he roared. 

This was an order for his crew to 
push their long poles to the bottom 
of the Allegheny River and start the 
flatboat moving. 

Borne by the currents, it floated 
down the Allegheny into the Ohio. 
As the morning wore on, Mike be- 
came restless. He reached for his 
six-foot-long .45 caliber flintlock rifle. 

“Tll pass time with some practice 
shots,” he said. 

All the pioneers turned toward 


1? 


Fink 


Mike, greatest marksman of his day. 
At 100 yards he could hit a nail on 
the head and drive it into a tree. 
At 200 yards, in the dark of hight, 
he could “snuff a candle’—make its 
flame flicker and then go out. Once, 
at 300 yards, he shot a comb out of 
a woman’s hair without stirring one 
of her locks. 


STRAIGHT-TAILED PIGS 


Far off on the banks of the Ohio, 
Mike noticed a dozen young pigs 
with curly tails. 

“The pigs make a fine target,” he 
shouted. “I'll shoot the curls off each 
pig’s tail.” ; 

As the flatboat drifted downstream 
Mike fired rapidly, nipping off every 
curl. For days he practiced shoot- 
ing this way. And today there’s a 
breed of straight-tailed pigs in Ohio. 
Some people say they're descendants 
of the pigs Mike shot at in 1801. 

Weeks later all the pioneers had 
left the flatboat. Many had asked 
Mike to join their settlements but he 
always refused. 

“Pioneers are also needed to man 
and pilot riverboats—strong, hard- 
working pioneers,” he'd explain. 
“And I'm a strong man.” 

The pioneers knew that was true, 
too. Why, Mike could start an earth- 
quake just by stamping around. And 
when he sneezed hard, there’d be a 
hurricane slashing over the land. 
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“Tm a roaring ripsnorter chock- 
full of strength,” Mike would often 
boast. “I can wrestle a buffalo, chew 
off a bear’s ear, scratch my head 
with lightning. I strike a blow like 
a falling oak. And every time I swing 
my ax in a forest I let in an acre 
of sunshine.” 

So Mike Fink worked hard on 
river boats, moving pioneers and 
their supplies westward. His boats 
also brought grain, livestock, cloth- 
ing, and other goods from Pittsburgh 
as far as New Orleans, La. 

At a pioneer settlement Mike met 
Peg, a beautiful young girl. He saw 
Peg often and soon asked her to be 
his wife. One warm afternoon she 
invited Mike to visit her house and 
meet her family. 

As Mike neared Peg’s house that 
day he passed a cool creek and de- 
cided to take’ a dip. Just as he 
stripped down to his red flannel un- 
derwear, a bull rushed at him and 
just missed Mike with its sharp 
horns. As the bull charged by, Mike 
crabbed its tail. 

“Tl be safer behind the bull than 
in front of it,” he said. 


ARRIVING IN STYLE 


Mike planned to hang on until the 
bull became tired. The bull dragged 
Mike toward Peg’s house. Two of 
her dogs rushed out at him barking 
loudly. 

Suddenly the bull switched its tail, 
swinging Mike into the air. His head 
went right through a hornet’s nest 
hanging from a branch. Then the 
angry bull, still dragging Mike, 
headed for Peg’s front door. Just 
about that time, Peg was raving to 
her family about Mike. 

“I think he’s coming now,” she 
said, opening the front door. 

What a sight she beheld! 

There sat Mike Fink in his red 
underwear hanging on the tail of a 
bellowing bull—while a swarm of 
hornets buzzed around his head and 
two dogs yapped at his feet! 

Peg was so embarrassed she 
slammed the door and refused to 
talk to Mike again. He returned to 
his flatboats and his true love—the 
beautiful Ohio. In the 1820s steam- 
boats replaced flatboats and took 
over river commerce. Mike became 
a fur trapper and hunter in the Far 
West for the rest of his days. 

But to this day he is known as the 
king of America’s riverboat men. 
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Goofus Bird 


Whiffenpoof Fish 


The Windigo Swamp Auger 


Fearsome Critters 


(Many strange and frightful creatures 
live in the tall tales of U. S. folklore. 
Pioneers and lumberjacks spent long 
evenings telling about “fearsome crit- 
ters” to draw laughs or to scare the 
tenderfoot woodsmen. ) 


Goofus Bird. This bird, about the 
size of a vulture, is also called the 
Fill-ma-loo bird. It flies backwards 
at all times, because it likes to see 
where it has been—not where it is 
going. It doesn’t care at all where it’s 
going, as long as it gets to where it 
went. The Goofus bird has a turkey- 
shaped head, a long green neck, a 
black right wing, and a pink left 
wing. It builds its nest upside down. 

Whiffenpoof Fish. It is a de- 
licious fish found only in perfectly 
round lakes. To catch a Whiffenpoof, 
row to the lake’s exact center. There, 
bore a square hole into the water. 
At the edge of the hole, float a piece 
of strong-smelling cheese. The Whif- 
fenpoof will swim up the hole for 
the cheese. Hit the Whiffenpoof over 
the head with an oar. The soft-head- 
ed fish will swell with anger—and 
will be unable to swim back down 
the hole. Pull the fish in with a net. 

The Windigo. This large, black 
monster leaves footprints 24 inches 
long, with a drop of blood in the 
center of each. A Canadian Indian is 
the only man who ever saw a Windi- 
go and lived. But he became so 
frightened, he was never able to de- 
scribe it. The Windigo usually ap- 
pears only when too many lumber- 
jacks report for work at any one 
camp. Reports of a Windigo’s pres- 
ence frighten away many of the 
lumberjacks. Then there is enough 
work for the Strangely 
enough, it is usually these men who 
first report the Windigo’s presence. 


others. 





Swamp Auger. With its sharp, 
pointed snout, this odd creature can 
bore a three-inch hole through the 
bottom of a rowboat. Here’s what to 
do if you ever find a swamp auger 
drilling a hole in your boat while 
you're fishing: Sprinkle its nose with 
pepper. The swamp auger loves to 
sneeze. If you keep sprinkling its 
nose with pepper, it will plug the 
hole with its snout until you can row 
safely to shore. 

Bob-tailed Cat. This huge cat 
loves to crouch high in a tree wait- 
ing to catch a man or animal. It has 
a hard, heavy ball of bone, which is 
bare of flesh, on the end of its tail. 
When someone passes under the 
tree, this cat switches its tail rapidly. 
The bony ball always hits the prey 
on the head. 

Splinter Cat. It destroys forest 
lands. The splinter cat has a huge, 
chunky body and powerful legs. Its 
nose is shaped like an arrowhead. 
The splinter cat loves to crash into a 
tree headfirst. The tree shatters into 
splinters. One splinter cat can de- 
stroy as many trees as a severe wind- 
storm. 

Hodag. This 


horns on_ its 


vicious beast has 
head, large bulging 
eyes, and long claws. A long ridge of 
sharp spikes runs down its back to 
the tip of its tail. The Hodag is lazy. 
It never lies down—it is too lazy to 





Bob-tailed Cat Splinter Cat 








Hodag 


Guyascutus 


do so—but sleeps while leaning 
against a tree. That is why you often 
find many trees which are not grow- 
ing straight. The weight of the sleep- 
ing Hodag has pushed the trees into 
leaning positions. 

Guyascutus, It is a terrible, stone- 
eating animal, the size of a deer. It 
has ears like a rabbit and teeth like 
a lion. It can stretch its legs out as if 
they were telescopes and drags rocks 
with its long tail. 

A guyascutus has not been seen 
since 1848. That year two hunters 
decided to make money by exhibit- 
ing a live guyascutus. They sold 
many tickets and a large crowd came 
to see the show. 

One of the hunters lectured about 
the guyascutus from a stage. The 
other hunter stood behind the stage 
curtain. From behind this curtain 
the crowd heard ear-splitting growls 
and roars. The first hunter lectured 
a long while. The crowd became 
restless. 

“Where is the guyascutus?” shout- 
ed the crowd. “We want to see it.” 

Suddenly the second hunter 
rushed from behind the curtain. 

“Run for your lives,” he shouted. 
“The guyascutus has escaped.” 

The frightened crowd sped off. 
The hunters walked away with their 
money. Strangely enough, the guya- 
scutus was also gone. 

Whirling Whimpus. It is a 
chunky animal about seven feet tall 
which stands up like a kangaroo. Its 
front legs are Jong and powerful and 
end in wide, paddle-shaped paws. It 
can spin around at 2,150 turns a 
minute. At this speed it is invisible. 
Leaves and dust eddy about violent- 
ly while it whirls. Often people mis- 





Whirling Whimpus 


Luferlang 








Cactus Cat Side-hill Gouger 


take the whimpus for a small twister. 
\s they come by to inspect it, the 
whimpus stretches out its paws and 
knocks them down. 

Luferlang. This animal looks like 
a donkey but has a huge bushy tail. 
Its four legs are triple-jointed—so 
that it can run equally fast in any 
direction. It is a dangerous animal 
to meet up with but bites only once 
a year—on July 12. Don’t wear any- 
thing green on that day. Green an- 
gers the luferlang and makes it see 
red. 

Cactus Cat. It lives in the south- 
west and looks like a cactus plant. 
It likes to scoot under weary desert 
travelers who are about to sit down. 

Side-hill Gouger. This sheep-like 
animal lives only on the side of hills. 
Its left legs are shorter than its right 
legs, so that its body is level as it 
walks around a hill. When it wants 
to walk across flat land, it leans 
against another gouger. The left side 
of a gouger’s body is bare. The right 
side is covered with shaggy hair. 
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Hoopsnake Sea Serpent 


Hoopsnake. This is a very poi- 
sonous snake. It travels speedily by 
holding its tail in its mouth and roll- 
ing along. There is only one way to 
escape an approaching hoopsnake. 
As it nears you, side-step it quickly 
and jump through its hoop. In this 
way, you will confuse the hoopsnake. 
It will roll by, wondering where you 
are—and not return. 

Sea Serpent. Twelve citizens of 
Gloucester, Mass., reported seeing 
this monster for the first time in the 
fall of 1817. Its green and red body, 
covered with huge scales, is more 
than 100 feet long. Two pointed 
horns stick out of its ugly head. It 
blows smoke and fire through its 
nostrils. One slap of the sea serpent’s 
tail can easily sink a ship. 








































Casey Jones 


(Casey Jones’ real name was John 
Luther Jones. Born March 14, 1864, he 
became an expert locomotive engineer 
in the 1890s. The name Casey Jones 
stands for railroaders’ loyalty, bravery, 
and devotion to duty.) 


brew LUTHER JONES loved 
railroad work long before he be- 
came one of the best locomotive en- 
gineers in the U. S. 

As a boy, he hunted out odd jobs 
at railroad stations. One day at a 
Kentucky railway yard, a railroader 
asked him his name. 

“Jones,” answered the 16-year-old 
boy. 

“We have a dozen Joneses on this 
division,” said the railroader. “We'll 
have to call you by another name. 
Where are you from?” 

“Cayce, Kentucky,” came the re- 
ply. 

“Cayce?” the railroader echoed. 
“Say, that’s it! That’s what we'll call 
you, lad—Casey Jones.” 

Casey worked at many different 
railroad jobs—from laborer to fire- 
man. In 1890 he became an engineer 
for the Illinois Central Railroad. 

He was known as a “fast roller’— 
an engineer who always got his train 
through on time. But he had no seri- 
ous accidents. No passengers or 


workers were killed on any trains 
he ran. 

On ‘the rainy, dark morning of 
April 29, 1900, Casey Jones started 
out on a 188-mile run from Mem- 
phis, Tennessee, to Canton, Missis- 
sippi. Thick fog hung low. 

“We'll have a hard time getting 
to Canton on the dot this run,” Casey 
said to his fireman, Sim Webb. “But 
we'll make it on time—barring an 
accident.” 

The train sped through the fog at 
more than 50 miles an hour. Sud- 
denly Sim Webb saw a dim red light 
in the fog. A freight train, stalled on 
the tracks, loomed up ahead. 

“Look out, we’re going to crash!” 
shouted Sim. 

“Jump, Sim, and save yourself,” 
Casey ordered. 

Sim leaped from the train, landed 
in bushes, and was saved. 

But Casey stayed with his locomo- 
tive. Quickly he switched his engine 
to reverse, applied his air brakes, 
sounded warning whistle blasts. 

It was too late. The locomotive 
smashed into the freight train. 

Casey Jones was found dead—one 
hand on the whistle, the other on a 
brake lever. He had given his life 
trying to prevent a wreck. 
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(U. S. seamen have spun many yarns 
about Alfred Bulltop Stormalong. He 
has been their favorite tall-tale hero 
ever since the days of the famous Clip- 
per ships and whale boats in the 1800s.) 


TORMALONG sailed the seven 
seas in the days of wooden ships 
and iron men. He stood five fathoms 
(about 30 feet) tall. His eyes were 
as blue as the sea, his hair as black 
as a stormy midnight. 

From the day he was born, Storm- 
along loved the smell of the sea. He 
had salt water in his veins and his 
cradle was the hold of a whaling 
boat. He grew fast and by the time 
he was 10 years old he had made six 
long voyages as a cabin boy. 

One day Stormalong saw the 
Courser, a new Clipper ship—and 
the biggest he had ever seen. Her 
lines were perfect. Her strong sails, 
pure white, hung on six huge silver 
masts. She had been built by Donald 
McKay, a famous designer of U. S. 
Clipper ships. 

The Courser was built of fir, white 
pine, and hackmatack from the 
North; yellow pine and live oak from 
the South; red pine from the Far 
West. So much wood was used in 
building the Clipper that the U. S. 
was short of lumber for the next two 
years. The Courser’s topsides were 
green. And from stem to stern, she 
was painted red, white, and blue. 

“That's the ship for me,” shouted 
Stormalong, wading out to her. 

You see, the Courser was too big 
for any harbor. She had to anchor 
far out at sea. Then small ships 


Stormalong 


would ferry her cargo, passengers, 
and crew to the harbor. 

The Courser had a crew of 10 of- 
ficers and 1,000 sailors. Often mem- 
bers of the crew got lost on deck 
without their compasses. A sailor 
told Stormalong that the Courser’s 
sails had been sewn together on the 
Sahara Desert. That was the only 
flat land area big enough for spread- 
ing out the sails. 

The captain knew Stormalong 
well. After Stormalong signed up, 
the captain said: “Stormie, you're by 
far the best sailor ever. I need a 
long rest. You take over the Courser 
—and best of luck to you.” 

So Stormalong became captain 
and soon the Courser put out to sea 
under full sail. In mid-ocean she ran 
into the worst hurricane in 200 years. 
It blew up so suddenly, Stormalong 
didn’t have time ta order his crew 
to man the topsail. The rigging was 
so high that Stormalong usually gave 
that order a week in advance. 

The hurricane was violent—rain 
even fell on the moon. The Courser 
scudded and lurched over the bil- 
lowy waves, and Stormalong relieved 
the 32 men at the wheel. After the 
big blow let up, Stormalong discov- 
ered that the Courser had been 
driven into the North Sea. 


SOAP THE SIDES 


“We're in for trouble,” he told the 
crew. “The North Sea isn't big 
enough for the Courser to turn 
around in.” 

The Clipper’s only ehance was to 





During the 1800s clipper ships like this 
one were the biggest and fastest vessels 
on the high seas. They had tall masts, 
slender hulls, many large sails. One of 
the leading designers and builders of 
the clipper ships was Donald McKay of 
Boston, Mass. During the 1850s he 
built nearly 100 of them. Clippers car- 
ried cargoes between the U. S. and 
distant ports. In the 1890s clippers 
gave way to steamships which carried 
more cargo and traveled at a steadier 
pace. Americans still like to hear or 
read about the queenly clippers. 











run through the English Channel. 
But the channel was just two inches 
wider than the big ship. 

“All hands over to soap the sides,” 
ordered Stormalong. “Make her as 
slippery as an eel so I can squeeze 
by the channel.” 

And Stormalong did. 

But on the starboard side most 
of the soap was scraped off against 
the Dover cliffs. The cliffs were soot- 
black in those days. The soap made 
the cliffs as shiny and white as a 
whale’s belly. Ever since then they 
have been called the White Cliffs of 
Dover. 

After the Courser squeezed by the 
channel, she reached shallow waters. 
Stormalong ordered the crew to 
throw overboard all the Clipper’s 
ballast. Stormalong himself threw 
so much overboard you can still see 
the piles of dirt. The British call 
them the Channel Islands. 

Then the Courser headed south to 
the Caribbean Sea. Another mighty 
hurricane whipped her about. At the 
wheel, Stormalong had his hands full 
keeping the Clipper from hitting any 
islands and sinking them. She missed 
Haiti by a whisker, then was driven 
smack into the Isthmus of Panama. 

About an hour later, the Courser 
was in the Pacific Ocean. She had 
smashed right through the Isthmus! 
At that time U. S. engineers were 
planning to dig a canal through the 
isthmus. Then along came_ the 
Courser and did it for them. 

To this day engineers take all the 
credit for the Panama Canal. But all 
sailors know Stormalong and_ his 
Courser dug it out. 


END OF STORMALONG 


After that, Stormalong spent most 
of his time catching whales. He 
could throw a harpoon 758 feet. And 
the Courser was so powerful she 
could pull in the largest whale as if 
it were only a baby mackerel. 

One morning Stormalong was ex- 
tra hungry and ate six sharks for 
breakfast. That finished him. He 
died of indigestion. His sad crew 
sewed him up in the Courser’s huge 
mainsail and then rolled him over- 
board. 

Stormalong was the greatest sea- 
man ever. His full name was Alfred 
Bulltop Stormalong. Today his ini- 
tials, A. B. S., stand for “able-bodied 
seaman.” And all U. S. seamen sign 
A. B. after their names on a ship’s 
register—in honor of Stormalong. 
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(Big Foot Wallace helped bring law 
and order to the Southwest. He was 
born in 1817 and died in 1899.) 


ILLIAM Alexander Anderson 

Wallace is a big name. And it 
belonged to a big man, a daring 
Texas Ranger with long arms and 
large feet. 

Wallace was nicknamed Big Foot 
when a Texan mistakenly accused 
him of stealing. The Texan had 
found 14-inch footprints near his 
house and thought they were Wal- 
lace’s. 

“But theyre not my footprints,” 
protested Wallace, stepping into 
them. “See, my feet are 12 inches 
long.” 

“They're still big,” said the Texan. 
“From now on I'll call you Big Foot.” 

Soon after, Big Foot Wallace 
joined the Texas Rangers. Early Tex- 
ans enjoyed telling tall tales about 
his adventures. 

They said he won many fights 
with his big feet. One kick from 
Wallace and an enemy would soar 
off into space, never to be seen again. 

But Indians and outlaws weren't 
the only enemies of the Rangers. 


ig Foot 
Wallace 


There was a santafy spider. When 
it bit a man he died in 60 seconds. 
The only cure for its bite was listen- 
ing to music. During each day’s hard 
work chasing Indians and outlaws, 
Rangers sped back to camp where a 
brass band’s music cured them of 
santafy bites. 

One day Big Foot chased some 
Indians clear back to California. 
Then he cooled off in an oak forest 
where winds were so powerful they 
blew the bark off the oaks. 

Suddenly he felt stinging pains in 
his leg. A santafy was biting! “I’ve 
only a minute to live,” said Wallace. 
“I need music.” 

Quickly, he used his head—and his 
feet. He jumped up and kicked a 
knothole in the nearest oak. The 
powerful wind rushed through the 
hole, making a long, low clarinet- 
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like sound. For 57 seconds, he raced 
through the forest kicking hundreds 
of oak knotholes. 

At 59 seconds, a series of musical 
notes echoed through the forest and 
became a stirring marching tune. It 
grew louder and louder and Wallace 
began to feel better. Big Foot’s big 
feet had saved him again. 
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MORMON GULLS 


(The Mormons, led by Brigham 
Young, were religious pioneers who 
settled in what is now Utah. They had 
been driven out of other states by peo- 
ple who did not believe in the teach- 
ings of the Mormon Church.) 


“THIS is the place,” said Brigham 

Young to his small party of Mor- 
mons on July 24, 1847. “Here we 
shall make our new home.” 

The Mormons, traveling in cov- 
ered wagons, had reached Great Salt 
Lake Valley. Before them stretched 
a vast desert, unfit for farming. But 
the Mormons were not discouraged. 

They set to work to turn the desert 
into rich crop land. 

From sunrise to sunset they built 





homes, dug irrigation ditches, and 
planted wheat, corn, potatoes, sugar 
beets, alfalfa. When their food ran 
low, they ate wild sego plants, this- 
tle tops, parsnip roots, gruel. 

Always they looked forward to the 
next year, when they hoped their 
crops would reward them with boun- 
tiful harvests. By May, 1848, the 
desert was beginning to put on a 
mantle of green. Then one morning, 
an excited Mormon rushed from the 
fields. 

“Crickets!” he shouted. “Swarms of 
crickets are nearing our fields.” 

Quickly, the Mormons rushed to 
the fields with shovels, pans and 
sticks to kill the crickets—which can 


destroy a field of crops as if it has 
been scorched by fire. 

The Mormons killed many of the 
crickets, but thousands of others 
swarmed on. Sadly the Mormons 
gave up hope of saving their fields. 

Suddenly, from over the Great Salt 
Lake, there flew flocks of snow-white 
gulls. They circled over the crickets, 
then swooped down. 

The surprised Mormons watched 
silently. The gulls were pouncing 
upon the crickets and killing them. 
Later, a Mormon described the scene 
in his diary: 

“Our thankful people left the 
crickets to the gulls, the white angels 
which had come to our rescue. The 
next morning we found great piles 
of dead crickets. To escape the gulls, 
many crickets had rushed into the 
lake where they were drowned.” 

The fields were saved and the 
Mormons thrived. : 

In 1896, Utah was admitted as the 
45th state in the Union. Today near- 
ly half of Utah’s 688,000 people are 
of the Mormon faith. 

And in Salt Lake City, capital of 
Utah, there is a monument to the 
gulls who had helped save the Mor- 
mons from hunger. 
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(John Henry was a Negro worker on 
railroad repair 1860s. 
Little is known about him but he was 
said to be a tall, strong man who could 
swing a large hammer in each hand 
while laying track. People traveled miles 
to watch and admire him. Many tall 
tales and songs about him sprang up 
and in time he became a hero in U, S. 
folklore. The name John Henry stands 
for great strength, hard work, courage, 
and determination—part of our Ameri- 
can heritage.) 


crews in the 


OWERFUL John Henry, big 
as a barn, worked all over the 
South. 

In Alabama he cotton 
picker. In the morning he'd start out 
with three empty sacks—one over 
each shoulder and one on his back. 
Come evening, he’d have all three 
sacks full—a good 4,500 pounds (or 
three bales) of cotton. 

In North Carolina he was a to- 
bacco stripper. He could work 
longer and faster with one hand 
than 10 men using two hands. He'd 
strip a field of broadleaf tobacco in 
an hour. Why, he’d go through that 
field the way a hot knife slips 
through butter. 

In Mississippi John Henry was a 
firemap on paddlewheel steamboats. 
He could shovel half a ton of coal 
in two or three hours. But he didn't 
stay long as a fireman. The work 
just wasn’t hard enough. 

“I'm a powerful man with iron 
muscles,” he'd say. “I want to use 
my strength right—on real hard 
work.” 

About this time he met Polly Ann. 

She was the prettiest Negro girl 
he had ever seen. She danced when 
she walked. She had a dimple that 
deepened when she smiled, and it 
made you too. And when 
Polly Ann laughed, which was most 
always, she threw back her head 
and twinkled her eyes. She wore red 
shoes, a blue dress, and a flaming red 
ribbon in her shiny black hair. 


Was a 


smile, 


When John Henry first saw her, he , 


shut his mouth tight to keep his heart 
from jumping out. Her voice sounded 
like happy birds in May. It wasn’t 
long before John Henry asked Polly 
Ann to marry him. 

“I'd like to marry you,” said Polly 
Ann. “You’re a strong man and a 
fine one. But I can’t do it.” 

“Why not?” asked John Henry. 

“I promised my mother before 
she died that I'd only marry a 
steady working man,” Polly Ann ex- 
plained. “You're a working man all 


right. But you’re not steady at it.” 

“I can’t find a job that tests my 
strength,” John Henry said. 

“Please try again,” said Polly Ann, 
“and then come back to me.” 

So John Henry wandered through 
Georgia, Louisiana, South Carolina, 
and Kentucky. Every day he hunted 
for a job that would really test his 
strength. 

In many cities he worked as a 
dock roustabout, loading and un- 
loading boats. He could haul a bale 
of cotton under each arm, carry two 
other bales on his head—and kick 
a fifth bale up the gangplank. 

For a long time he searched for 
very hard work. He chopped down 
trees, cleared farmland, paved roads, 
dug ditches, mined coal, and built 
houses. But no job really tested his 
great strength. The only thing that 
kept him happy was his thought of 
Polly Ann. 

During all this time, Polly Ann 
had become lonely. She traveled all 
over the South trying to meet up 
with John Henry again. But he 
never stayed in one place. He had 
made up his mind to find a job that 
would make him a steady working 
man. 

One day he asked for work at a 
railroad yard in Tennessee. He got a 
job hammering spikes. With one 
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blow of a 40-pound hammer, he 
could drive an eight-inch spike into 
a railroad tie and the solid rock un- 
der it. He would raise his hammer 
high over his head, behind his shoul- 
der, then swing it down in a flash- 
ing rainbow of silver. 

You could hear the crash of the 
hammer on the steel spike for 300 
miles around. The hammer would 
make the spikes ring like church 
bells. 

John Henry named all his ham- 
mers for Polly Ann, the girl he 
loved. “Listen to my Polly Ann,” 
he’d sing, as the hammers drove in 
one spike after the other. “Listen 
to the music of my Polly Ann.” 


WORKED WITH TWO HAMMERS 


And John Henry was fast, so fast 
he'd wear out two hammers every 
day. They'd get so red hot they had 
to be dipped in ice water to be 
cooled off. And he was the only man 
who could work with two hammers 
at the same time. 

First he'd fill his mouth with 
spikes, as a tailor fills his with pins. 
Then he'd pick up two hammers, one 
in each hand. He'd run along the 
track spitting out the spikes and 
hammering them down one by one. 

The longer he worked, the faster 
and louder his hammers rang out. 

“Get out of my way,” John Henry 
would call out. “I’m speeding down 
the track. I'm a natural-born steel- 
driving man, and there’s no rock 
made that can stop me.” 

John Henry, you see, had finally 
found the work he was born to do. 

But still he wasn’t happy. He had 
to find his Polly Ann again. If he 
could only make a name for himself, 
then Polly Ann would hear about 
him—and find him. 

One morning the railroad put out 
a call for its best steel-driving men. 
It wanted to dig out the Big Bend 
Tunnel in West Virginia, through 
the Allegheny Mountains. 

“I'll work there,” John Henry de- 
cided. “I'll become the best steel- 
driving man ever.” 

Digging out the tunnel was dif- 
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ferent from laying track. Instead of 
driving spikes, John Henry drove 
long steel bars into the mountains 
to make deep holes for dynamite 
sticks. 

It took powerful men to hammer 
steel bars into granite. But the work 
suited John Henry fine. He soon was 
known as the Wonder Hammer Man. 
He could wham more steel bars 
through a mountainside than any 
20 men together. 

Captain Tommy, the man in 
charge of the work at the Big Bend 
Tunnel, bragged about John Henry 
every day. “There never has been 
and there never will be another 
steel-driving man like him,” Captain 
Tommy would say. 

One day a stranger came up to 
Captain Tommy and told him about 
a new machine, a steam drill. 

“It can drive more steel than 20 
men,” said the stranger. “How many 
can I sell you?” 

MAN AGAINST MACHINE 

Captain Tommy laughed. 

“I don’t need a steam drill, or any 
other machine,” he said. “I’ve got 
John Henry. He can beat a steam 
drill any day.” 

The stranger didn’t believe that. 

“Let’s have a contest,” he said. 
“If John Henry beats my steam drill, 
I'll give you two of them free. If the 
steam drill beats John Henry, you'll 
have to buy one from me.” 

The captain agreed and told John 
Henry about the contest. 

“You won't let me down, 
you?” asked Captain Tommy. 

“Captain Tommy, before I let 
you down, I'll die with my hammers 
in my hand,” said John Henry. 

The contest was to last two days, 
from sunup to sundown each day. 
Dynamite was set off to mark the 
start of the contest. The steam drill 
engine hissed, roared and clattered. 
Its sharp drill splattered sparks as it 
drove into the hard rock. 

John Henry laughed and called 
out between the ringing clangs of 
his hammer: “I’m a steel-driving man 
and before I let a steam drill beat 


will 


me, I'll die with my hammers in my 
hands.” 

All that first day he kept ahead 
of the steam drill. 

News of the contest spread 
thoughout the South. People flocked 
to the Big Bend Tunnel. And that 
day, as the sun went down, Polly 
Ann arrived there, too. 

“John Henry, John Henry, I’ve 
found you at last,” she called out as 
the contest ended for the first day. 

That evening Polly Ann and John 
Henry were married. 

The next day, as the sun came 
up, John Henry took his position at 
the tunnel. Polly Ann stayed at his 
side to cheer him on. A dynamite 
blast went off. The second and final 
day of the contest was on. 

John Henry, singing loudly and 
happily, began to drive more steel 
than the steam drill. The mountains 
shook with each blow. 

But as the day wore on, fear 
swept through the crowd. “Won't 
the steady hammering hurt John 
Henry’s heart?” asked many people. 
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In the last hour of the race, his ° 
body was soaking wet. His strong 
voice had stopped singing. Purple 
veins bulged out on his temples 
and neck. His face was drawn and 
tense. But his powerful hammer 
blows kept driving steel. 

Finally, the sun went down. The 
contest was ended. And John Henry 
had drilled three more holes than 
the steam drill. 

He had won the great contest. 

The happy crowd rushed forward 
to lift him on their shoulders. As 
they neared him, he collapsed. Polly 
Ann screamed, then knelt beside 
him. She rested his head in her lap. 
Tears rolled down her cheeks. 

John Henry was gasping for his 
last breath. Then he lay very still, 
his eyes closed. His hands clutched 
the hammers. 

Captain Tommy examined him 
gently. “John Henry’s heart has burst 
within him,” said the captain. “The 
greatest steel-driving man ever is 
dead. But the name John Henry 
will live on in our land forever.” 
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(Many immigrants from eastern Eu- 
rope settled in Pennsylvania in the late 
1800s and beeame steel workers. Proud 
of their work, they told tall tales about 
steel-making. Out of these tales grew 
Joe Magarac. His name stands for the 
hard work steel men do to keep our 
country strong.) 


GIANT made of flashing steel, that 

was Joe Magarac-—solid steel 
through and through. His wrists 
were bigger than a man’s waist, his 
mighty chest wider than a furnace. 
He could lift a ton of steel with one 
hand, then twist it as easily as you 
twist wire. He could cut up sheets of 
steel with his teeth. 

Joe Magarac was born on an iron 
ore mountain in the Old Country. 
But he didn’t live there long, not 
after he heard about the United 
States and its opportunities. That's 
what Joe wanted—a chance to make 
something of himself. So he left the 
Old Country in a hurry. 

After Joe arrived in the U. S. he 
headed for the smoking steel mills 
in Pennsylvania’s Monongahela Val- 
ley. He stared at the bustling mills, 
then smiled from ear to ear. 


JOE LIKED WORK 

“This is the place for Joe Maga- 
rac,” he shouted. “Joe likes the val- 
ley, likes it fine. Joe Magarac will 
make the best steel in the world for 
the U. S. A.” 

Soon after Joe started working, 
girls flocked around him admiring 
the flashing steel of his handsome 
face. Many girls wished to marry 
him, but Joe didn’t care to get mar- 
ried. 

“Joe Magarac has no time to sit 
around a house with a wife,” he'd 
say. “Joe Magarac works all the time, 
day and night, to make tons of steel 
for the U. S. A. Joe only eats and 
works, works and eats.” 

And he could eat. At every meal 
(he had five during the day, five at 
night) Joe would gobble down a 
washtub full of cabbage and meat. 

Joe worked at an open-hearth fur- 
nace. Into the furnace he tossed iron 
ore, coke, limestone, and everything 
else needed to make steel. 

Every so often Joe scooped out a 
handful of iron ore and tasted it, 
just as a cook tastes soup. If the ore 
wasn't cooking right, Joe added 
whatever he thought was missing. 
After the steel was made, Joe tasted 
it again, blew its steam through his 
nose, and grinned 


Magarac 


“The steel’s cooked up fine,” he 
called out. “Time to tap it out.” 

Day and night, night and day, Joe 
made steel. Sometimes he squeezed 
the steel in his hands and made rail- 
way tracks. Joe could make eight 
rails at a time, four in each hand. 
The steel mill yard would be piled 
high with rails, and Joe would grin 
from ear to ear. 

But working day and night cost 
Joe his first job. 

You see, Joe worked all day at the 
Braddock Mill and all night at the 
Homestead Mill. These were two 
rival mills near Pittsburgh, and neith- 
er knew that Joe worked in the other. 

Every year the two mills held a 
contest to see which one had the 
best steel worker. One year when the 
contest began, Braddock workers 
called on Joe to start making steel. 

Homestead workers rushed for- 
ward. 

“Joe Magarac works for us,” they 
shouted. “He’s our best night man.” 





“Works for you?” yelled the Brad- 
dock workers. “That’s not so. Joe’s 
our best day man.” 

The contest was called off and the 
two mill owners were so angry they 
fired Joe. Of course, Joe wasn’t out 
of work long. He got a job in another 
mill. He made too much steel and it 
had to shut down. 

Joe didn’t like stopping work. So 
he moved on to another mill. Again 
Joe made so much steel that this mill 
had to shut down. 

In time Joe became sick and tired 
of mills shutting down. One day he 
heard that the old mills in the U. S. 
would be torn down. New mills, 
of the best steel, were to be built. 

That news gave Joe an idea. 

“Joe Magarac will make the new 
mills the best in the world,” he said. 
“Joe is made of steel, the very best 
steel, too. Joe Magarac will melt him- 
self down and be used to build the 
new mills.” 

Steel workers didn’t like this idea. 
They were proud of Joe and didn't 
want to see the best steel man melt 
himself down. 

But Joe climbed into a ladle and 
ordered the workers to pour bub- 
bling white-hot steel over him. The 
steel melted Joe down—smooth and 
straight for the new mills. 

And today the U. S. is the world’s 
leading steel-producing country. 
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HOW WE LIVE IN 


Hawaii 


As told to EUNICE STUNKARD 





By JULIE 
RODENHURST 


\ Y father’s father was Swedish and 
4 his mother was pure Hawaiian. 
\ly mother’s father was English and 
her mother came from a Polynesian 
south Sea island called Nauru. So 
ou can see I’m quite a mixture, like 
nany other Hawaiian boys and girls. 
But we're all Americans, and proud 
of it! 

My father and his brothers can 
speak Hawaiian. The names of all 
the towns, islands, hills, and many 
of the streets here are in Hawaiian. 
I can pronounce their names but I 
can't understand the language. Eng- 
lish is the language we use both at 
home and in school. 

I am 12, and go to the University 
Elementary School. It is quite near 
my home in Honolulu, on the island 
of Oahu. My favorite subject is 
history. We are now studying Egyp- 
tian history. I like to go to the mu- 
seum in Honolulu and see the Egyp- 
tian things in the collection there. 


MAUNA KEA 


Oahu is a small island. I’ve never 
heen to the “mainland,” which is 
what we call the United States. But 
I've been to some of the other Ha- 
waiian islands, including the biggest 
one, which is called “Hawaii.” There 
| saw the great mountain named 
“Mauna Kea.” That means “white 
mountain.” Mauna Kea got its name 


because of the snow on its peak. 
That was the first snow I'd ever seen. 
And I’ve never touched any. 

Another time when I was on the 
island of Hawaii, I went to a luau. 
That’s a Hawaiian feast. At a luau 
everyone sits on mats on the floor. 
The feast is spread on ti leaves in- 
stead of plates. These leaves are large, 
oblong-shaped, and very sturdy. 

Poi is one of the main foods we eat 
at a luau. It’s a greyish sticky food 
made from ground-up taro roots. To 
eat it, you dip your fingers in the 
dish and scoop out as much as you 
can hold on your fingers. Then you 
lick it off. You have to do a lot of 
licking and sucking to get it all off. 

I also like a food called laulau. It’s 
made of pork or chicken and taro 
and wrapped in a large green ti leaf. 
Then it’s baked or steamed. When 
it’s done, you unwrap the ti leaf and 
eat what's inside. 

We have music at a luau. People 
sing Hawaiian songs or dance the 
hula or play the ukelele. Hawaiians 

(Continued on page 16) 





By STEPHEN ROY TILDEN 


F YOU came to live in Hawaii, 

you would be a malihini. In the 
Hawaiian language, that means a 
newcomer. But I am a kamaaina. 
Kamaaina means “native of the land.” 
It’s what we call a person who was 
born in the islands. I was born here 
1] years ago, soon after my parents 
came to Hawaii from Nebraska. 

The friendly people of Hawaii 
soon make a malihini feel at home. 
You readers of Junior Scholastic 
would be especially welcome in my 
home. My sister takes Junior Scho- 
lastic at school, and I feel as if I 
know you already. 


STEPHEN’S SCHOOL 


My school is a public school, and 
very like the ones you have. There 
are both boys and girls in my class. 
We learn arithmetic, English, spell- 
ing, reading, writing, and social 
studies. 

The school is only a short walk 
from my home. My parents, my two 
sisters, and I live in a narrow valley 
a mile or two from the center of 
Honolulu, on the island of Oahu. 
Like a great many other houses here, 
ours is one story in height and built 
of wood, painted white. We have to 
bring wood for houses from the U. S. 
mainland, because most of Hawaii's 
forests have been cleared away. 

Our houses do not have furnaces. 
In Hawaii it’s always warm, and 
houses don’t have to be heated. 

We don't need air conditioning, 
either. The trade winds are always 
blowing, and help to keep the tem- 

Continued on page 16) 


United Alr Lines 


In warm Hawaii, this Christmas dinner is served outdoors! Fingers are the 
only eating utensils. Two guests are eating poi—by licking it off their fingers. 
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SEEING STARS 


OVIE stars are getting nobler and 

braver and more athletic. The 
trend is toward he-men, and many an 
actor has been picked right off the 
athletic field. 

John Wayne was a near All-American 
halfback at the U. of California. Under 
his real name, Duke Morrison, he led 
the nation’s scorers in 1922. 

Kirk Douglas and Joel McCrea were 
champion wrestlers in college, Kirk at 
St. Lawrence U. and Joel at Pomona 
College. 

Robert Ryan was the heavyweight 
boxing champion at Dartmouth and 
also won his letter in football and track. 

Cornel Wilde was a crack fencer on 
the City College of New York varsity 
team. 

Johnny Mack Brown, the cowboy 
superman, was a genuine All-American 


halfback at Alabama in 1925. The 


IF YOU have any question about im- 
proving your health and appearance, 
send them-to: Carol Ray, “How’s Your 
Health?” Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
Problems of greatest interest will be 
discussed in this column. 


The Queshion Buy 


Q. Would you say waffles are a good 
food? Nutritious? 


A. Yes, homemade waffles contain 
milk and eggs and pack a lot of energy 
and nourishment. When you eat them 
with ham, bacon or sausages, you get 
extra proteins, and you need proteins 
for growth. Waffles with meat, fruit, 
and a glass of milk make a good break- 
fast or lunch. 


Q. Is it bad to use pepper on foods? 


A. A sprinkle of pepper to help 
bring out the flavor of foods won’t hurt 
you. Too much pepper, however, may 
prove irritating to the digestive system. 


Q. I eat well and get plenty of 
exercise, but often I can’t fall asleep 
until late at night. Is there any way to 
relieve tension so that I can- get more 
sleep? 


A. A very important aid to restful 
sleep is to go to bed with a calm mind. 
If vou’re worried. vou'll have trouble 


movies tackled him after seeing him star 
in the Rose Bow! against the U. of 
Washington. 

Katherine Hepburn once won the 
amateur women’s golf championship of 
Connecticut. 

Esther Williams was a national swim- 
ming champ. 

Bing Crosby played varsity baseball 
at Gonzaga U. and is now a crack 
golfer. 

Bob Hope, also a crack golfer, was 
once a pro fighter. In his third fight, a 
swat on the whiskers convinced him to 
hang up his gloves and unbutton his 
funny lip. 

Bruce Bennett won the national col- 
legiate shot-put championship in 1927 
when he was just plain Herman Brix of 
the U. of Washington. 

Johnny Weissmuller, the Tarzan of 
the celluloid, is still considered the most 


HOW’S YOUR HEALTH? 


falling asleep. Some _tension-relievers 
which many people find effective for 
sleeping well are the following: a walk 
in the fresh air after dinner, a warm 
(not hot) relaxing bath before bed- 
time, a snack of milk, crackers and 
fruit, and reading a light, non-exciting 
book. Be sure your bed is comfortable 
and your bedroom well-ventilated. 
Once you're in bed, letting yourself “go 
limp” and taking several deep breaths 
may help you to relax. 
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An Apple a Day. . . Maybe it won't 
keep the doctor away, but it'll help to 
keep you from too-frequent visits to the 
dentist. Apples are an aid to mouth 
health. Chewing an apple exercises the 
jaws and stimulates circulation in the 
gums. The firm particles of apple act 
like a natural toothbrush, cleaning the 
teeth of small bits of soft food which 
may be stuck to them. When you eat 
an apple, chew it on both sides of your 
mouth. Tote an apple to school and eat 
it after lunch for a wonderful fresh- 
mouth feeling, as well as its own good 
taste. 

o — Oo 

Just Creamy .. . It’s nice to know 
that ice cream, probably everyone’s 
favorite dessert, is good for you. Be- 
sides enjoying the taste, you also bene- 
fit nutritionally. An average serving of 
ice cream provides about a third of the 
calcium and half of the protein you 





glamorous swimmer of all time. In the 
1924 and ‘’28 Olympics, Johnny 
splashed off with three world titles. 

Victor McLaglen, the character actor, 
was a great fighter in his day, good 
enough to battle the then heavyweight 
champ (Jack Johnson). 

Mickey Rooney could probably make 
a living driving racing cars. 

Errol Flynn is a fine boxer and just 
about the best tennis player in Holly- 
wood. He’s played against most of the 
great pros. 

Joe E. Brown, the funny man, was a 
pretty good minor league baseball play- 
er before the movies discovered his big 
mouth. 

Aaron Rosenberg and Cotton War- 
burton, famous producers, were All- 
American teammates on U. S. C.’s great 
1933 eleven—Rosenberg at guard and 
Cotton at quarterback. 

Jesse Hibbs, a director, was an All- 
American guard at U. S. C. in 1928. 

Don Cherry, the crooner, copped the 
Canadian amateur golf championship 
last year. 

Marlon Brando is a wild one behind 
anything with wheels. 

—HERMAN L. Mastin, Sports Editor 








N. Y. Journal-American 


“Come, ballerina, dance over here 
and get a can of beans for Mother!” 


get from a glass of milk. Good as ice 
cream is, however, it doesn’t replace 
milk, so don’t use it as a substitute. 
eo = ° 

Finger Tip . . . Tuck a small orange- 
wood stick into your pocket or make-up 
kit and use it to clean your nails when- 
ever you wash your hands. Cleaning 
the nails with a metal nail file, a hair- 
pin, or any other sharp instrument 
scratches the underpart of the nails 
and may injure the tender skin close to 
the nails. 



















FIRST 
PRIZE 


(Junior Div.) 


HERE’S ALL YOU DO! IT’S EASY! 


Write a letter on this subject: 





“What Christmas means to me” 






THE WHOLE FAMILY WILL 
GO TO CHURCH TOGETHER 
AND THEN GATHER AROUND THE 
TREE ON CHRISTMAS MORNING 


Attention, Seniors! Be sure your letter on the subject, “What 
Christmas means to me,” is not longer than 500 words. 


Attention, Juniors! Be sure your letter on the subject, ““What 
Christmas means to me,” is not longer than 350 words. 


Everybody must write on one side of the paper only, in ink and 
in legible handwriting or in typewriting double-spaced. To win the 
extra awards (typewriters) your letter must be signed by a local 
Royal Portable Typewriter dealer. 


HINTS TO HELP YOU WIN—Perhaps you have a dog 
and give him a Christmas present. Why not write about that? 
Maybe your family invites strangers in or service men who can’t 
go home. There’s a fine subject. Perhaps your town has a community 
celebration. Perhaps you have some very special kind of Christmas 
dinner. Maybe someone very dear to you comes a long way to see 
you just at Christmas time. 


These are simply hints to start your mind going. Now sit down 
and write. 


300 Chances to win in $3465 Royal Portable Annual Prize Contest! 


$100 CASH and ROYAL 














Typewriter award given only when 
entry is signed by Royal Portable dealer 





150 Chances to Win Prizes in SENIOR Division 


(10th, 11th, 12th grades) 


1st Prize $200 Cash & Royal Gold Portable* 
2nd Prize $100 Cash & Royal Gold Portable* 
3rd Prize $ 50 Cash & Royal Gold Portable* 


147 Cash Prizes 


*Gold Portable Typewriter award given only when entry signed by Royal 
Portable dealer. 


$ 10 each, 3 awarded for each state 


150 Chances to Win Prizes in JUNIOR Division 


(6th, 7th, 8th, 9th grades) f 


1st Prize $100 Cash & Royal Gold Portable* 
2nd Prize . $ 50 Cash & Royal Gold Portable* 
3rd Prize $ 25 Cash & Royal Gold Portable* 


147 Cash Prizes 


*Gold Portable Typewriter award given only when entry signed by Royal 
Portable dealer. 


$ 10 each, 3 awarded for each state 


IT’S EASY. Start working on your entry today. When 
finished, be sure to put yourself in line for the extra award of 
a wonderful, new Royal Portable Gold Typewriter by having 
a local Royal Portable dealer sign your entry. Mail to Royal 
Portable Contest, Scholastic Magazines, 33 W. 42nd Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. 











HERE ARE THE SIMPLE RULES 


1. Write legibly in ink on one side of paper only, 
or typewrite double-spaced on one side of paper 
only, a letter or theme on topic, “‘What Christmas 
means to me.’’ In Senior Division, (10th, 11th, 
12th grades) letter must not exceed 500 words in 
length. In Junior Division (6th, 7th, 8th, 9th 
grades) letter must not exceed 350 words in length. 


2. Mail not later than November 12, 1954, to 
Royal Portable Contest c/o Scholastic Magazines, 
33 W. 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. Submit 
as many entries as you wish. Be sure each entry is 
signed with your name, home address, name of 
school, your school grade and teacher’s name. 





3. Contest open to any upper elementary and 
junior high school student (6th, 7th, 8th, 9th 
grades) and high school student (10th, 11th, 12th 
grades) of the United States, except employees of 
Royal McBee Corp., its subsidiaries, or of its 
advertising agencies and their families. Contest 
subject to all Federal and state regulations. 


4. Entries will be judged for originality, sincerity, 
and aptness of thought by the Reuben H. Donnelley 
Corporation. Final judging by editorial staff of 
Scholastic Magazines. Judges’ decisions final. 
Prizes are listed elsewhere in this advertisement. 
Duplicate prizes awarded in case of ties. No entries 
returned. All entries. contents, and ideas therein 


become the property of Royal McBee Corpora- 
tion, to be used as it sees fit. 


S. To the winners of the first prize (Senior and 
Junior Division) and of the 2nd and 3rd prizes in 
each division, there will be awarded one Royal 
Portable Gold Typewriter each, provided entry 
is signed by an authorized Royal Portable Type- 
writer dealer. The 147 cash prizes in Senior and 
Junior Divisions will be awarded on the basis of 3 
per state plus District of Columbia. 


6. Prize winners’ names will be announced in 
January 13th issue of Scholastic Magazines. All 
prize winners will be notified by mail and each 
will receive his prize before December 25, 1954. 
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¢ Citizenship Quiz 4 


Sacnsasecncnencnsnsesnescncnsncecncnsacasncenncet 


Student’s Name 





RATE YOURSELF: 90-100—Good 
work! 80-89—Better than aver- 
age; 70-79 — Fair; Below 70 
—How about more work? 





NEWS EXPERT 


Imagine that you are a TV announcer 
reporting the news. Underline the cor- 
rect answer in each set of parentheses. 
Score four points each. Total, 24. 

















1. This drawing shows a stove that 
uses (coal, sunshine, oil) for fuel. 2 
The stove has been developed in (In- 
dia, Greenland, Alaska). 3. Between 
1950 and 1953, the U. S. had a (50, 
25, five) per cent gain in population. 
4. The remains of the Trumbull, a 
warship that fought in one of our na- 
tion’s first battles, has been raised from 
Lake (Erie, Ontario, Champlain). 5. 
U. S. troops helped fishermen of Iceland 
battle (killer whales, gorillas, two-ton 
eels). 6. The U. S. Navy’s Nautilus is 
the world’s first atom-powered (heli- 
copter, submarine, destroyer). 

My score 


2. FOLKLORE FACTS 


Put’T in front of the true sentences, 
F in front of the false ones. Score five 
points each. Total, 25. 


_1. Folklore is the favorite tales of a 
nation or a people. 
_2. Only the Northwest section of the 
U. S. has folklore tales. 
_3. Some folklore stories are 
people who actually lived. 
4. The U. S. folk hero is usually a 
mighty man. 
__5. Folklore stories and legends tell 
us little about our land or fore- 
fathers. 


about 


My score _ 





3. FOLKLORE HEROES 


Match each name in the upper col- 
umn with its correct description in the 
lower column. Score three points for 
each. Total, 21. 

. Jim Bridger 

. Pecos Bill 

. Johnny Appleseed 

. Febold Feboldson 

Davy Crockett 

. Stormalong 

Casey Jones 

a. the greatest cowboy of all time 

b. his real name was Jonathan Chap- 
man 

ce. a daring U. S. frontiersman who 
spent most of life exploring the 

West 
d. a make-believe hero who was the 

greatest scientist this side of Cali- 

fornia 
e. an expert woodsman, he helped de- 
fend the Alamo in Texas 
f. U.S. seamen spin many yarns about 
this great sailor 
g. a brave locomotive engineer 
My score 


4. HELLO, HAWAII 


Check the correct ending to each of 
the following statements. Score five 
points each. Total, 30. 

1. The first people who came _ to 

Hawaii were 

a. Japanese 

b. Polynesians 

c. Maoris 
. The first European known to have 

come to Hawaii was 

a. Captain James Cook 

b. Marco Polo 

c. Vasco da Gama 
8. Hawaii's most valuable product is 

a. sweet potatoes 

b. sugar 

c. rice 
4. Most of the people in Hawaii are 

a. immigrants from the U. S. 

b. pure Hawaiians 

c. of mixed blood 
5. Hawaii is now 

a. completely independent 

b. a U. S. Territory 

c. one of the U. S. states 
6. Our big naval base in Hawaii is 

a. Pearl Harbor 

b. Okinawa 

ce. Guadalcanal 


LLL! 
OU Ole 





to 


My score Total score 











Right Thie Way 


A girl from Long Island, N. Y., asks 
this question: 


Is it true that boys don’t like girls 
who wear glasses? I wear thick lenses 
and am quite self-conscious about them. 


No, it isn’t true. If you’re neat, well- 
groomed, attractive, and pleasant, boys 
will pay very little attention to your 
glasses. The important thing is to ignore 
those glasses yourself. Other people 
will only be bothered and embarrassed 
about them if you are. 

A boy is bound to like a girl who's 
friendly, sincere, and lots of fun—and 
who shows an interest in him! So think 
about him and his interests and the 
things he’s saying and you'll soon dis- 
cover you've forgotten you wear glasses! 
And once you forget, so will he! 

A boy from Springfield, Illinois, 
wants to know: 


When leaving a party, is it proper to 
thank the hostess or her parents? 


By all means, thank your hostess and 
her parents, if they are present when 
you are ready to leave. If they aren't, 
tell your hostess to thank them for you 
and tell them what a good time you 
had. 

Never leave a party without con- 
veying your thanks to the hostess her- 
self. 


This question comes from a boy in 
San Diego, California: 


When ordering in a public eating 
place, should the boy place his date’s 
order or let her place her own? 


The boy should always place both 
orders himself, giving the waitress his 
date’s order first. It’s best to check 
with your date about her order before 
the waitress arrives. 


From a girl at South Main St. School, 
Spring Valley, N. Y., comes this ques- 
tion: 


How would I sign a casual, friendly 
letter to a boy? 


There are a number of ways. “Sin- 
cerely” is always good. You might end 
simply with “See you soon!”—if you 
are going to see him soon. “So long 
for now,” “Write soon,” or “Have fun!” 
would also tie it up nicely. It’s some- 
times a good idea to take a hint from 
the way he signs his letters to you. 














Twice the Effort 


A farmer had gone to town, leaving 
his two sons at home to work. When 
he got home, he asked: 

Farmer: “What did you do while 1 
was gone, Zeke?” 


Zeke: “Nothing.” 


Farmer: “And what have you been 
doing, Henry?” 
Henry: ‘lve been helpin’ Zeke. 
Nancy Broyle Prest Park School, Roanoke, Va 


Off Beat 


At the end of the number the band 
leader walked over to his piano player. 
You played that with feeling, Bixby,” 
he smiled. “Now try playing it with the 


or us. 


t 
Gossett, Central Jr. H. S., Greensboro, N. ©, 
On Scent 
Belle: “A sharp nose usually indicates 


a lot of curiosity.” 
Nell: “And a flattened.one may indi- 


cate too much.” 


David Graham, Linclon School, La Crescenta, Calif, 


Thoughtful 


Little Willie, home from school 
Where he'd learned the Golden Rule 
Said, “If I eat all this cake, 


Sis won’t have a stomach-ache.” 
Michael Chach, School No. 7, Yonkers, N. ¥. 


Just as Good 


An American and an Italian were 
talking while looking at Mt. Vesuvius. 
Italian: “Look at that mountain shoot- 
fire and smoke. I bet vou have 
nothing like that in your country.” 
American: “No, but we have Niagara 
Falls could put it out in five 
minutes.” 
Yr} ew I } School, Utiea, N. Y. 


ing 


which 


Right Answer 


rhe boy studied one of the questions 
on the examination paper long and 
earnestly. It read: “State the number of 





Owning Up 


Three men were up before the judge, 
charged with having stolen different 
things. 

The judge looked at the papers on the 
desk and said to the first man, “You are 
charged with stealing a horse. What do 
you have to say about that?” 

“Ridiculous,” said the man. “I’ve had 
that horse ever since he was a colt.” 

“If you can prove that I'll let you off,” 
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replied the judge. Then he turned to 
the second man. “What about the cow 
you're accused of stealing?” he asked. 

“Why,” came the answer, “I’ve owned 
that cow since it was a calf.” 

“T'll let you go if you can prove that,” 
said the judge. Then he turned to the 
third man. Before he could speak, the 
man piped up, “That truck I’m accused 
of stealing, judge? Why, I've had that 


truck ever since it was a wheelbarrow.” 


Trene Styzens, Ebinger School, Chicago, IN 











PP ele-facts 








Now BELL 
SOLAR BATTERY 


makes the Sun 









Bell Telephone scientists made the dream come true. By using strips of 
highly purified silicon (which comes from common sand), they made a 
big step forward in converting the sun’s energy into electricity. 
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Wired together, these silicon strips can 
turn sunshine into enough electricity to 
operate low-power mobile telephones, 
and charge storage batteries in remote 
places for rural telephone service. These 


tons of coal shipped out of the United 
States in any given year.” 
Then his face brightened, and he 


wrote: “In 1492—none.” 
Pont School, Jacksonville, Fila. 


> 


Joke of the Week 


“Mother, 


Nancy Castleberry., Du 


are only two of many uses foreseen for 
the new device. 








Johnnie: 


eit Taad> @ pon Agen i a The Bell Solar Battery grew out of years of research at Bell Telephone 
yard.” Laboratories. It’s another example of how our continuing research 
Mother: “Well, leave it alone. It 


works to bring you still better low-cost telephone service. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


might be just as dangerous as a ripe 
one.” 





Brenda (hapr XN a (Tex.) Jr. H. 8 
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(GEARLESS(ZOSDICK « 


by AL CAPP 








BECAUSE-- 
URGLE!! 
BLURP’’ 


HOW'S THAT, Bl 
AGAIN ? 











-BECAUSE ALCOHOL DRIES MY 
HAIR—MAKES IT HARD TO COmB!! 
SO | USE WILDROOT CREAM-OIL/! 
IT’S NON-ALCOHOLIC!” 
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THAT 







ILLEGAL 
MY NAME 
IS-URGLE!! 
BLURPY’ 


GET WILDROOT 
CREAM-OIL, 
CHARLIE” 





















LOOK YOUR. BEST WITH WILDROOT 

CREAM-OIL. KEEPS HAIR NEAT- 
BUT NOT-UGH?r—GREASY 
NON-ALCOHOLIC. RELIEVES} 
DRYNESS.REMOVES 
LOOSE DANDRUFF Y 


HAWAII—By Rodenhurst 








By Tilden 


(Continued from page 11) 


| holds 


(Continued from page 11) 


developed the ukelele from the guitars 


| brought here years ago by Portuguese 
| workers. 


At a luau, we eat lots of fresh fruit, 
such as pineapples, mangoes, and coco- 


| nuts. These,are all Hawaiian foods. 


But ordinarily we eat the same kind 
of foods you do. We gets lots of canned 
food from the U. S. mainland. We also 
import meat and potatoes and greens 


|for salads. We have large farms and 
| even cattle ranches on our islands. But 


we can’t grow all the food we need, so 
we have to get the other 
countries. 


rest from 


One of the biggest festivals in our 


| islands is called Kamehameha Day, on 





June 11. That's a national holiday in 
memory of the greatest of our kings. 
King Kamehameha and his descend- 
ants ruled the Hawaiian islands from 
1782 to 1893. 

On Kamehameha Day, we hold pa- 
rades and have water sports, including 
surf-board riding. We also have hula 
dances and songs. And then officials 
drape leis on the big statue of King Ka- 
mehameha in Honolulu. A lei is a 
wreath of flowers worn around the neck. 
Sometimes we hang leis around the 
necks of visitors who to the 
islands. And we girls wear leis, too, on 
festivals and holidays. And girls often 
wear flowers in their hair, too. 

I would like to hear from boys and 
girls on the “mainland.” My address is: 
Julie Rodenhurst, 1813 McKinley Street 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 


come 





HAWAII— 





STEPHEN’S SNORKEL: 

In right hand, Stephen 
glass covering he 
wears over eyes and nose 
when he dives. He breathes 
through mouthpiece at bot- 
tom of snorkel tube (in left 
hand). Arrow points to 
plastic ball. When he dives 
deep, pressure of water 
forces ball into tube open- 
ing so no water can enter. 


perature between 65 and 85 degrees all 
year round. 

Our weather is so mild that we can 
wear light clothes winter and summer. 
Sometimes I put sweater, but 
never an overcoat. When it rains, it’s 
usually only a light shower of very fine 
drops. We call it “liquid sunshine.” 

The sea water is warm, too. We can 


on a 


go swimming all year, and stay in the 
water for hours without getting cold. 
Almost every boy and girl on the islands 
IS a good swimmer. 

| like to swim under water and look 
for fish. Do you know what a snorkel 
is? | me breathe when 
I'm under water. The snorkel is a plas- 
tic tube about two or three feet long. 
[ keep one end in my mouth. The other 
end sticks out of the water and is open 
to the air. When I dive deep, the whole 
tube goes under water. Then a small 
plastic ball rises into the opening of the 
tube and seals it so no water will come 

See pl 


use one to let 


tegeiiii 


‘EEE: 


Ae. 





I also like to climb trees. We have a 
coconut tree in our driveway. It has no 
branches, so I climb the trunk bare- 
footed, holding with my 
around the trunk. 


MYNAH BIRDS 


A few weeks ago I found a mynah 
bird’s nest with five eggs in it. Mynah 
birds first came here from India. They 
live wild on the islands. When they are 
trained as pets, they can be taught to 
“talk” like parrots. 

Sometimes I go hiking in the moun- 
tains. Or I watch farmers planting pine 


on hands 


apples or sugar Cane or grow ing bananas 
or taro. Sometimes I go to the naval 
base at Pearl Harbor and watch the 
United States ships. My trips on Oahu 
are because the 
island is only 40 miles long and 26 miles 
wide. 

If you'd like to write to me, m) 
address is: Stephen Roy Tilden, 1840 
Drive. Honolulu, Hawaii 


always short ones, 


Vancouvel 
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Faces 








WHAT’S IN A WORD? 


sabotage. When someone destroys 
machinery, tools, or materials on 
purpose, he commits sabotage. 

Sabots are the huge. clumsy 
wooden shoes that are worn by 
French peasants in muddy 
yards. On cobblestone streets, 
make a noisy clattering. 

No one seems to know just when 
the French first used the word sabo- 
tage. Some think it was invented 
when power looms were first intro- 
duced in French textile mills. The 
workmen in the mills disliked them. 
The new looms could turn out cloth 
more quickly than the old hand 
looms. Many workers were afraid 
hey'd lose their jobs. So they de- 
liberately damaged the new looms 
by throwing their sabots into the 
machines. This act is like our ex- 
pression—“to throw a money wrench 
into the machinery.” 

Other people think the word sabo- 
tage was formed when children 
found that they could annoy their 
parents or teachers by clattering 
their shoes together. In any case, 
sabotage first meant a kind of 
nuisance. 

In 1887 the word became better 
known. It was used to describe any 


barn- 
they 





kind of damage done on purpose 
during a labor dispute. 

In 1910 newspapermen used sabo- 
tage in their descriptions of damage 
done during a strike by workers on 


the railways in France. Since then, 
the word has been used widely. 
During wars, sabotage is in the news. 
One side often sends men to the 
enemy's country to try to wreck fac- 
war equipment 


tories. railroads, or 


by sabotage. 


It’s Your Move 


Sabotage is only one of many Eng- 
lish words which come from French 
words. Sometimes these words keep 
the same spelling in English. Others 
change spelling on the way from 
France to English-speaking coun- 
tries. 

Five words which have changed 
their spelling are listed below. The 
French word it came from is listed 
in parentheses next to each English 
word. Write in the space before each 
word in Column 1, the number of the 
definition in Column II which fits it. 

Column I 


\ 


__a. interview (entrevue ) 
__b. mascot (mascotte ) 
__c. tutor (tutour ) 

—d. loyal (loial) 

__e. attire (atirier ) 


Column II 
l. a person or thing that brings good 
luck. 
a teacher. 
faithful, true. 
. to dress up in fancy clothes. 
. a face-to-face meeting. 


Gl wa Co to 





STARRED + WORDS 


Words starred * in this issue are defined here. 


concave (KOHN-cave). Adjective de- 
scribing a curved surface which is 
“dished-in,” like the inside of a saucer. 

fossil (FOSS-ihl). Noun. The remains 
of an animal or plant which lived a 
long time ago, or its shape, as preserved 
in rocks of the earth’s crust. 

outrigger canoe. Noun. A type of 
canoe which has a framework project- 
ing from one side and resting on the 
water, to help balance the boat. 

sandalwood. An Asiatic tree with a 
sweet-smelling wood. 


solar (SOH-ler). Adjective which re- 
fers to the sun. 

U. S. Territory. Alaska and Hawaii 
are U. S. Territories. Each has its own 
law-making body, but the President ap- 
points the governor. The people are 
U. S. citizens but without the right to 
vote for President or Congressmen. 


HOW TO PRONOUNCE IT 
There are many Hawaiian words in 
this week's issue. These words are easy 
to pronounce. Say each vowel separate- 
ly. Accent the next to last syllable in 
each word. The vowels are pronounced: 
a as in “father”; e as in “egg”; i as in 

“cigar”: o as in “no”; u as in “use.” 
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\Feelin low about 





Moping wont 
help... 





Noxzema will! 


What do you do when bumps and 


your face? 
ar it? Or 


do-hickeys blossom out on 
Hide in a corner? Grin and 
.teach for Noxzema! 
“Reach for Noxzema” is what any 
smart teen-ager will tell you. Noxzema 
is made to help teen-age skin troubles* 
. fast. It’s medicated. The minute 
you put it on you feel its refreshing tingle 
—the tingle that tells you Noxzema is 
starting to work for you. And Noxzema 
is such a pleasure to use. It’s greaseless 
.won t stain. 
Start Noxzema care today — sce 
what a big difference it makes. 
1. Wash your face night and morning with 
Noxzema. Smooth it on, wash with a wet 
face-cloth, just like soap. Your skin looks 
so clean, feels so fresh and smooth! 
2. Before bed, pat a bit extra on externally- 
caused blemishes. It’s medicated to help 
heal them fast. And no messy pillow — 
Noxzema 4s greaseless! 
Save Money! Get the big 6 oz. jar today 
—only 69¢ plus tax, at any drug or cos- 
metic counter. You get 50% more for your 
money than in smallest sizes—enough to 
last you for months! 








*externally-caused 

















EMPIRE 
STAMPS 


and illustrated 
booklet 





A ay ya 
We'll send generous collection of hard-to-get (mint 
and used) Elizabeth stamps, Coronation and others 
-Falkland Islands, Ceylon, Seychelles, South 


Africa, Tristan da Cunha — many others. PLUS! 
FREE copy “Stamp Collectors Guide’! — FREE 
olor copy World’s Rarest Stamp! Other offers for 
your free inspection. Rush name, 10¢ for postage 
and handling — limited time offer! GARCELON 
Stamp Co., 


Dept. 10SCO Calais, Maine. 
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y. £ HARRIS & co. 


ding 
Boston "7, Massache etts 


225 Forony IOP 


THIS MAMMOTH VALUE INCLUDES STAMPS WORTH 
UP TO 25¢' ALSO APPROVALS WRITE TODAY! 


MYSTIC STAMP CO., Camden 75, New York 





Rare Octagonal (eight sided) 
stamp, Triangle, gorgeous 
Diamond, also mammoth and 
midget stamps to foreign ap- 
proval buyers. Premiums with 
purchases including Scott's inter- 
national $7.00 album and the 
latest Scott Stamp Catalogues. 


PLYMOUTH, Dept. A24, BELL, CALIFORNIA 


Sending for Stamps? 


Scholastic Magazines accept stamp advertisements 
only from reliable and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions the word “‘approvals,”’ the 
stamp dealer will send you in addition to any free 
stamps, or stamps you pay for in advance, a se- 
lection of other stamps known as “approvals.” 
Each of these. ‘approval’ stamps has a price 
clearly marked. If you keep any of the “approval” 
stamps you must pay for them and return the ones 
you do not wish to buy. When writing to stamp 
advertisers be sure to write your name and address 
on your letter and on the upper left-hand corner 
of the envelope. If you do not intend to buy any 
of the “approval” stamps return them promptly, 
being careful to write your name and address in 
the upper left-hand corner of the envelope in which 
you return the stamps. Scholastic Magazines will 


do all in their power to protect their readers from 
unfair practices. Any reader who considers that he 
has been deceived as a result of his response to 
an advertisement in Scholastic Magazines is urged 
to appeal to the Executive Editor, Scholastic Maga- 
New York 36, 


33 W. 42nd St., 


rines, 





Plastic Wood permanently 
repairs furniture, replaces 
rotted wood, and fills knot 
holes and gouges. Apply it 
like putty—it hardens into 
real wood. 


"PLASTIC WOOD’ 







you 
NEED 


By TONY SIMON 
United Nations Stamp Clubs 


Director, 





New 20c Special Delivery 


For the first time since 1925 the de- 
sign of the U. S. special delivery stamp 
has been changed. On October 13 our 
Post Office Department is issuing a 20- 
cent blue special delivery. The stamp, 
above, shows the right hands of two 
one giving and one about to 
accept a special delivery letter. 

The new stamp replaces the present 
20¢ black which pictures a postal work- 
er behind a mail truck at a post office. 
Postmaster General Arthur E. Summer- 


persons, 


field decided that a more attractive 
and colorful design would call attention 
to the stamp and “result in better 


service to the public.” 


STAMPING GROUNDS 


Monaco will issue four stamps in 
tribute to Dr. Albert Schweitzer. He is 
a world-famous missionary, doctor, 
author, and organist. In 1913 he and 
his wife opened a hospital at Lamba- 
rene, deep in French Equatorial Africa. 
Dr. Schweitzer has spent his life and 
fortune at the jungle hospital. He went 
to Africa, he said, because it is in need 
of medical care. 

Canada will continue to issue a series 
of stamps honoring her former prime 
ministers. On November | it will re- 
lease a 4c purple picturing Sir John 
Sparrow David Thompson and a 5c 
blue showing Sir Mackenzie Bowell. 

Afghanistan has issued her 1954 
child welfare stamps. They show a boy 
and girl raising the nation’s flag. 


U. N. STAMP CLUBS 


Membership continues to climb— 
2,800 branch clubs, 15,500 members. 
You can still join. You'll receive a mem- 
bership card and button, a subscription 
to the Globe-Trotter (club bulletin), 
and a free packet of stamps. Your club 
will receive a wall map, charter cer- 
tificate, U. N. flag poster, and other 
materials. For an application blank 
write to: U. N. Stamp Clubs, 33 West 
42nd Street, N. Y. 36, N. Y. 








153 ALL DIFFERENT 
GERMANY 


Zeppelins, Semipostals 
Airmails, High Values. 
Big Bargain lists and 


WOW! se 


JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., 


FREE 119 FOREIGN STAMPS 


Including Africa, Australia, Pakistan, Chine, India, Bye 


10: 


Jamestown J9-510, N.Y. 





Canada 

















and Scandinavia. Send l0c 
RA S 
Niagara-on-the-Lake 822 
oa 
Free—50 Different Stamps 
Alfred B. Fahsing, Dept. SG, Atascadero, California 
STAMP COLLECTION | 
guing stamps from Europe, Africa, 
America, Scandinavie, Balkans, —— 
All given to approval service applicants sending 3¢ post- 
age. TATHAM STAMP CO., SPRINGFIELD 92, MASS 
Box 5118, Port Chester, N 
$5 SPECIAL STAMP OFFER! 10¢ 
Amazing offer to — our better U. S. approvals 
values, air mails, commemoratives, etc. Send only 1l0¢ 
for this splendid value. Send your dime TODAY to: 
U.S. GIANT BARGAIN COLLECTION 
SOME 50 TO 90 YEARS OLD, 25 different U. S 
ONLY 5¢ 
cants for U. S. approv 
Metropolitan Stamps, Box 32, Jackson Helghts, N. Y 


for pos 
approvals. TAMP 
WITH APPROVALS 

More than 100 diff. fascinating, — 
etc., used stamps and unused stamps, you will be eriliea: 

Dif United States 

Includes 19th century, Commem- 

oratives, Airs and $5.00 stamp. ¢ 

Approvals. Willett wy 
Get 2 different $5.00 8S. stamps PLUS 20 more hi 
IRWIN STAMP CO., Box 1102, BROOKLYN 30, N. Y 
including high values, — to new appli- 

TERRIFIC TRIANGLES!!! 





Frightful Fish. Galleon, Volcanoes, African 
Flowers, Giant 50 year ol asmania, ‘Pear! 
Harbor" Jap. Phil. Is., Dead Lands, etc. 3¢ to 


approval Buyers. 
Potomac Stamp Co., Dept. 600, Washington 15, D. C. 





Unused Commemorative Stamp Collection! 
Beautiful strange, Pictorials, Airmails and 
Sets from faraway lands. All unused stamps 
Only 10¢ with colorful approvals. 

SUNLITE, Box 1259A, Grand Central Sta., N. Y. 17 


25 MANCHUKUO 10¢ 
A collection from this former country. ay of sets, com- 
mems., Airmail. Easily catalogs over $1.00 argain, 
ONLY 10¢ to approval buyers. Hurry, quantity limited 
Write to-day for approvals. 


TRU-VALUE APPROVALS, Box 2098- J, Santa Ana, 


STAMP COLLECTING OUTFIT 


A packet of stamps from all parts of world. A package of 
stamp hinges; perforation gauge and millimeter scale; wa- 
termark detector. Everything ONLY 10¢ to approval buyers 


LORRAINE W. BROWN, DWN, Dept. J, Marion, Mich. 


BUGS — BEASTS — BUTTERFLIES 
BIRDS — FLOWERS — FISH 


A collection of these ——— stamps from all parts 
orid, ONL 10¢ to approval buyers 
Wet Coast ‘Stamp Service, Box ‘2167- 4 Santa Ana, , Cait 





Cal 








SO DIFF. AUSTRALIA— 10¢ 


Fill a whole page in your album with this giant collection 

of exciting stamps! Regular 50¢ value—only i0¢! Dandy 

approvals and lists included. 
ED. S. SAPHIRE 

Box 44, Times Square Station, New York 36, N. Y 


U. S. ‘Classics—50 ‘Yr. Old Cc Collection 





5 selected old-timers. Each 50 or more years old—Mos 
of ‘em missing in even the biggest collections! Get all 15 
of these unusual classics for less than lc each. All yours 


for just 10¢! With your request for approvals 
JARO STAMP CO., Box 246-D, Church St. Annex, N. Y. 8 


DIFFERENT U. S. °™" 
Commemorative Stamps ( 
with approvals. CANADA STAMP CO., 

1907 Main St. 





Devt. 416, Niagara Falls, New York. 


FOLDING WORLD GLOBE 


in your notebook. Ideal for students 
teachers and stan >» ory 
35¢ each (coin 1.00 postpaid 
FOLD-O- GLOBE DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 
P. O. Box 408 Burbonk, Californic 


Carry 
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1 Zz Answers this week in Teaching Guide; next 
week in your edition. 
3 + - Answers to Oct. 6 Sete Puzzle 
ACROSS: 1-vow; 4-ice; 5-acted; 7-care; 
6 9-port; 12-art; 13-zoo; 14-ache:; 16-veto; 1T7- 
Union; 19-rests; 20-ed.; 22-mme.; 23-as; 25- 
mavy; 27-sick; 29-D.D.T.; 3-sty. 

7 3 9 to u 12 DOWN: 1-Vi ce; 2-Oct.; 3-weep; 5-Arthur; 
6-dozens; 7-C.A.A.; 8-Arc; 10-rot; 11-too; 
15-enemy; 16-v otes: 18-ism; 20-end: 2i-dad: 

s [4 jis [ie 7 18 9 eo 23-act; 24-sky; 26-Vt.; 28-is. 
zt on MOVIE CHECK LIST 
MAA Tops, don't miss. “iMGood. 
z ’ 
24 a as - . A i Fair. Save your money. 

28 |29 Drama: “v/v Tle Caine Mutiny. 
“err Adventures of Robinson Crusoe. 
30 vw4e~0On the Waterfront. ~4“MThe 
Egyptian. “MMRear Window. “vY 
31 Broken Lance. “~#@#@Dawn at Socorro. 
vvruHigh and the Mighty. ~Magnifi- 

cent Obsession. 4 Suddenly. 
Carefully — Comedy: 444/Man with a Million, 

p R E S | D E N 7 | A L 9. i . — scheme. wvSabrina. 4&4 Hobson’s Choice. 

am Acc ar Cheer. k f Presi Musical: 411Seven Brides for Seven 
5 ectionate nic een ~ase Brothers. “YY Brigadoon. “WiThe Stu- 

| || / _ 13 rs - Ceectien tall hy ) meadow. dent Prince. Living It Up. 
ne 4. Thi 1 ng teat Documentary: “““Victory at Sea. 

S lays eggs 
7° “565°: ’ “v-vThe rboy. 
WO RD 5. Much — — — About Nothing. ne Cowsey. 
a He received about 55 — — — cent 


This President, who 
won fame as a gen- 
eral, was born on 
Oct. 14, 1890. Items 
marked by star (*) 
tell you more about 
him. 





1. He received 442 ——ectoral votes 
3. Our President was appointed 
~— —— of Staff of the Army 
in 1945 by Harry Truman 
6. Drives out of office. 


7. Past tense of “wear.” 

8. Month of the first Presi« 
guration (1789). 

13. In 1951 our President became 

mander of the Supreme Headquarters 

of the Allied Powers in Europe, known 


from its 


lential inan- 


coini- 


initials) as _- 

An explosive (trinitrotoluene ) 

19. There are five Great - in 
the Midwest. 

21. Gives up; surrenders. 

Female pronoun. 

23. Opposite of “behind.” 

24. Our President commanded the Allied 


invasion of - ~ Africa in 1942 
26. Plural of “ox.” 
28. Person who lives in Iowa 
0. Part of a stage play 
31. Senior (abbrev.). 
1. The 34th President of the United 


States is Dwight David 


2 shew. 7 Sound made by a pigeon. 
4. Injures. 
5. He abolished the — ederal — ecurity 


— gency and put its duties into a new 
Cabinet department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. 

7, In 1915 our President was graduated 
from Point 


a 


20. 
S. 
27. East Northeast (abbrev.). 

. Officer Candidate School (abbrev.) 


Y to 


29 


8. 


of the popular vote. 


caravan 416 PICTURES FREE! 





Our President was born in Denison 
and is therefore a_ - -—— by NEW! DIFFERENT! BEAUTIFUL! 
birth. — sensational pictures 


our favorite movie stars in professional 
high gloss finish. Special juper offer: 


20 for 25¢ * 50 for 50¢ * 120 for $3 
FREE CATALOG with 416 PICTURES 
summer OF STARS with your order 


DeLUXE PHOTO SERVICE, Dept. D2 
Box 947, Church St. Annex, New York 8, N.Y, 


South Dakota (abbrev.). 
Belonging to him. 











“Cheer up Gramp! RC will make 
you feel like NEW!’ 





YES, AND RC IS BEST BY TASTE-TEST, TOO! 
Two full glasses in the BIG bottle! 
Enjoy a frosty bottle today! 




















A comma is a punctuation mark used in writing, while a coma is a state 

of deep unconsciousness. That extra ‘‘m’’ makes all the difference in the world 

in meaning. For all the difference in the world in flavor—try PLANTERS! 

PLANTERS are the purest, tastiest peanut products you can buy. Just try a delicious 
nickel bagful of fresh, salted PLANTERS PEANUTS .. . a crunchy Jumbo Block Peanut 
Bar .., or a jar of smooth, creamy PLANTERS Peanut Butter. The best part about 
PLANTERS is that they are just as good for you as they are to eat. Make a date 
with MR. PEANUT, the friendly fellow on every PLANTERS label—today! 





PLANTERS is always the woral 







for peanuts 
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¥ Listenables and Lookables 


Notes on selected network radio and TV programs for teachers and students ¢« 
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WEDNESDAY OCTOBER 13 


11.00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Home: “America’s 
Supermarkets” is today’s feature in a 
remote telecast from the Waldorf-As- 
toria Hotel in New York City during 
the convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Food Chains. 

9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Kraft Theatre: “Papa 
Was a Sport” was written by Helen 
Cotton and is a serious family drama 
dealing with the tensions between the 
first and second generation elements 
in a relatively new American house- 
hold. Richard Jaeckel stars. 

10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Best ef Broadway: 
“The Man Who Came to Dinner” is 
the Hart-Kaufman comedy about the 
visiting celebrity who came to dine and 
stayed six weeks. Monty Woolley stars 
as Sheridan Whiteside. Merle Oberon, 
Joan Bennett, Bert Lahr, Reginald 
Gardiner, Zasu Pitts and Buster Keaton 
fill out the cast. 


THURSDAY OCTOBER 14 

8:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Climax: Bayard Veil- 
ler’s melodrama, “The 13th Chair,” 
stars Ethel Barrymore and Dennis 
O'Keefe. 

9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Ford Theatre: “Shad- 
ow of Truth” involves a crusading 
nomeuper editor, a Korean veteran, 
a girl reporter, and a town rife with 
corruption. Thomas Mitchell is fea- 
tured. 

(CBS-TV) Four Star Playhouse: “In- 
terlude” is a story about a young girl 
who thinks she is in love with an older 
man. 


FRIDAY OCTOBER 15 


6:15 pm. (CBS) U.N.—On the Record: 
Michael Hayward interviews delegates 
to the United Nations. 

9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Playhouse of Stars: 
“Square Shootin’” is a comedy about a 
tenderfoot who makes his home on the 
range and has to cope with the town’s 
contempt for a “big-town hick.” John 
Newland stars. 


SATURDAY OCTOBER 16 


12:00 noon (NBC) National Farm and 
Home Hour: Highlights of the National 
Future Farmers of America convention 
in Kansas City, Mo. 

2:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Youth Takes a Stand: 
Now on at a new day and time. 

4:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Mr. Wizard: “Science 
on the Farm” shows how scientific 
methods have helped in the fields and 
in the barn. (On WNBT, New York, at 
4:30 p.m. the following week.) 


‘ 6:30 p.m. (NBC) Showcase: This series, 


presented in cooperation with the Brit- 
ish Broadcasting Corporation, features 
representative half-hour programs of 
the BBC. ‘ 

7:00 p.m. (NBC) Stars from Paris: Musi- 
cai entertainment by stars of the French 
airwaves. 

8:30 p.m. (NBC) Bosten Symphony: 
Charles Munch conducts a full-hour 
concert. 

10:30 p.m. (CBS) Louisville Orchestra: A 
new symphonic series features the radio 
premieres of the works of 24 outstand- 
ing contemporary composers. 


SUNDAY OCTOBER 17 


9:15 am. (NBG) Carnival of Books: “Win- 
ter Danger,” by William O. Steele, is the 
book under discussion today. Mrs. Ruth 
Harshaw moderates. (WNBC, N. Y., at 
9:30 a.m. the following week.) 

10:30 a.m. (NBC) Headlines in Perspec- 
tive: A new series produced in coopera- 
tion with New York University. Dean 
Charles A. Dwyer of the School of 
Commerce is host. Each week Dean 
Dwyer chooses a news topic for ex- 


ploration and selects a panel of fellow 
experts who will be chosen largel 
from the faculty of N.Y.U. They will 
seek parallels and counterparts in the 
past in an attempet to give perspective 
to the subject under consideration. The 
program will venture into the history 
of the arts and sciences as well as polit- 
ical history. (Not WNBC, N. Y.) 

11:30 am. (CBS) Invitation to Learning: 
Dr. Margaret Mead and Dr. Norman 
Pearson discuss “The Rise of Silas 
Lapham” by William Dean Howells. 
This is the third discussion of the new 
series, entitled “An American Portrait,” 
which will attempt “to shed light on 
basic American patterns of behavior 
and thought.” The works to be dis- 
cussed range over three centuries of 
American thought. Future titles include 
“The Education of Henry Adams” 
(October 31), Carl Sandburg’s “The 
Prairie Years” (November 14). 

12:00 noon (DuMont) N. ¥. Times Youth 
Forum: William F. Tompkins, chief of 
the Internal Security Division of the 
Justice Department, will join the panel 
as they probe the issue, “Is Our Inter- 
nal Security Program Effective?” 

1:00 p.m. (NBC & NBC-TV) Youth Wants 
to Know: Today’s guest is Secretary of 
Labor James P. Mitchell. (Simulcast) 

(CBS) Man’s Right to Knowledge: Dr. 
Hermann J. Muller, biologist, geneticist 
and 1946 Nobel Prize winner, Professor 
of Zoology at the University of Indiana, 
talks on “The Nature of Things—Life.” 

(DuMont) Johns Hopkins Science 
Review: In “Electricity in Medicine,” 
Dr. Charles Davis will demonstrate 
science’s newest weapon in the battle 
against heart disease, a new and im- 
proved electro-cardiograph. On the oc- 
casion of the 75th anniversary of the 
discovery of the electric light bulb, the 
program will illustrate how much med- 
ical diagnosis and therapy depend on 
electricity. 

2:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) American Inventory: 
Scheduled for today is “New Hope in 
Cancer Research,” a consideration of 
the latest developments in the field. 
(Note: If a World Series baseball game 
cancels the October 3rd “Convention 
Story” documentary, that program will 
be presented on October 17 instead of 
the cancer research program.) 

4:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Search: The first 
of the new weekly series based on re- 
search projects currently in progress at 
leading universities. On this premiere 
telecast, The Search will visit Dr. Wen- 
dell Johnson’s famous Speech Clinic 
at the University of Iowa in Iowa City. 
Here, new ideas have been worked out 
which now give hope of eliminating 
stuttering from among man’s afflictions. 
The program stresses that even more 
important than the million-odd Ameri- 
cans who now stutter is the fact that 
new stutterers are being created each 
day by unknowing parents. How stut- 
tering comes about and how parents 
can prevent their children from be- 
coming stutterers will be demonstrated. 

5:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Hallmark Hall of 
Fame: “Yankee Roadblock” is a drama- 
tization of the life of John Paulding. 

(CBS-TV) Omnibus: Returns to the 
air with a new series of 90-minute 
high calibre cultural variety programs. 
One of today’s segments is the first of 
a series featuring newly published 
books and will have Fred Allen dis- 
cussing his new book, “Treadmill to 
Oblivion.” 

5:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Background: The 
story of Ezra Taft Benson, Secretary of 
Agriculture, and, according to some 
analysts, the man who can win or lose 
the November elections for the Repub- 
licans. 


6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) You Are There: 


“Edison’s Miracle of Light.” We go back 
to October 21, 1879, to be present at 
Edison’s discovery. 

(CBS) Hallmark Hall of Fame: A 
dramatization of the life of Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

7:30 p.m. (DuMont) Opera Cameos: The 
weekly series of condensed productions 
of well-known operas returns to the air 
tonight with Verdi’s “La Traviata.” 
Former Metropolitan Opera star Gio- 
vanni Martinelli is host. 

9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) G. E. Theatre: Bur- 
gess Meredith stars in “Edison the 
Man,” a dramatization of the early part 
of the young man Edison’s life. 


MONDAY OCTOBER 18 


8:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Ginger Rogers, in 
her television debut, will star in three 
plays of Noel Coward’s “Tonight at 
8:30.” In “Still Life,” she will portray 
a respectable middle-class housewife 
whose brief encounter with a sensitive 
doctor in a railway station develops 
into a tender and frustrating love affair. 
(A movie version of this work was 
entitled “Brief Encounter.”) “Shadow 
Play,” a musical fantasy, poses Miss 
Rogers as a young woman whose hus- 
band has just announced his plans to 
leave her. Slipping off into a dream 
world, she re-lives their courtship and 
marriage. In “The Red Peppers,” Miss 
Rogers will be seen’as one-half of a 
provincial English vaudeville comedy 
team which has a great talent for get- 
ting into trouble. (This ninety-minute 
series preempts Medic in its once-a- 
month presentations. ) 

8:30 p.m. (ABC & ABC-TV) Firestone 
Hour: Tonight’s guest is the soprano, 
Patrice Munsel. (Simulcast) 

9:00 p.m. (NBC) Telephone Hour: Mildred 
Miller, mezzo soprano, is the guest. 
10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Studio One: “The 
Boy Who Changed the World.” This 
story of the boy Edison will be pre- 
sented to honor the 75th anniversary 
of Thomas A. Edison’s invention of the 
incandescent lamp. Principal setting 
will be the small red brick house in 
Milan, Ohio, where Edison was born 
February 11, 1847. Here many inven- 
tions were formulated in the mind of 
the boy who later came to be known 
~ — over as the Wizard of Menlo 

ark. 


TUESDAY OCTOBER 19 


8:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Halls of Ivy: Ronald 
Colman and Benita Hume return to the 
air in a televised version of their often 
delightful radio series. Mr. Colman is 
once again Dr. Todhunter Hall, presi- 
dent of Ivy College, and Mrs. Colman 
is, of course, Mrs. Hall. Don Quinn, 
who wrote many of the witty and 
charming radio episodes, also does 
these scripts. 

9:00 p.m. (ABC) Town Meeting: “What 
Are the Campaign Issues?” Speakers 
are Walter Williams, Undersecretary 
of Commerce and former national 
chairman of Citizens for Eisenhower, 
and Thomas K. Finletter, former Sec- 
retary of the Air Force. 

(NBC) Lux Radio Theatre: Richard 
Burton and Arlene Dahl star in “David 
and Bathsheba.” 

9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Armstrong’s Circle 
Theatre: “The Lie Detector” is a docu- 
mentary-drama on the workings of this 
controversial device. 

(ABC-TV) Elgin Hour: “Family Cri- 
sis” is a full-hour comedy drama writ- 
ten by David Davidson, author of 
“ O.W.” 


10:30 p.m. (NBC) Pre-Election Forecast: 
A special pre-election program explain- 
ing what is likely to happen if control 
of Congress changes hands. 
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Why Use American Folklore in Our Schools? 





By DR. ELIZABETH PILANT 


Dr. Pilant, associate professor of English, Ball State 
Teachers College, is executive secretary of the National 
Conference, American Folklore for Youth 


HE distinctive thing about our folklore and our history 
(and they are inextricable) is that it is primarily the story 
of a conquest over the forces of nature rather than over 
human beings. Regardless of the reason why, it has been 
cur good fortune to grow into a world power on this con- 
tinent in an area largely unoccupied by other peoples in 
any great numbers. That is, America has become a great 
power without a long career as a ruthless conqueror. 
Consequently our folk heroes are for the most part good- 
natured work giants who overcame, not men, but forest, 
river, desert, mountain, swamp, distance, and prairie sod. 
They are occupational heroes: loggers, miners, railroaders, 
seamen, oilmen, cowboys, hunters, boatmen, steelmakers. 
Witness Paul Bunyan, John Henry, Strap Buckner, Mike 
Fink, Johnny Appleseed, Daniel Boone, Old Stormalong, 
Sam Slick, the Yankee trader, 
Joe Magarac, Pecos Bill. 


Heroes in Our Image 

In our folklore the mighty 
deeds are not accomplished 
by magic as is so common in 
caste-ridden societies where 
nothing else can break through 
class barriers. They are not 
accomplished by the weak 
and wily rascal who accom- 
plishes by artifice what he cannot do by main strength. 
Our heroes are work giants, who get ahead as our nation 
has, by superhuman labors. They are not men on horseback 
in the symbolic sense, but are more likely to be armed with 
axes and shovels than swords. In other words, our folk 
heroes have been created in the image of our people by 
our people. 

This workaday characteristic of our folk heroes and the 
peaceful character of our conquests teach lessons of the 
greatest values for all peoples who are interested in attain- 
ing on an international scale what has been accomplished 
here on a national scale—liberty and plenty. 

Again, ours is a folklore of optimism (and what is more 
needed in this age of disillusionment) because we are an 
undefeated nation. Ours is a good-natured folklore (how 
much more of that could we use today!) because we have 
attained so many of the things we were after. These four 
characteristics of American folklore can be of priceless 
advantage to our country and to the peace-loving wéofld 
of plenty to which we would all look forward. 





Rewarding for Schools 


The use of folklore in American schools can be expected 
to be very rewarding, because ours is a folklore of many 
folklores, another instance of E Pluribus Unum. Just as 
we have drawn upon all the nations of the world for people. 
our folklore has benefited from a world harvest. 


But, just as our nation is not made up of unaltered seg- 
ments of foreign populations, so our folklore has wrought 
a transformation in the imported elements. Just as our 
people has been formed by the contact of Old World 
peoples with the American Frontier, even so our folklore 
has developed from this contact of old cultures with a new 
frontier. But this new integration has not been the result 
of any conscious compulsory process, rather it is the natural 
outcome of contact with new conditions on this continent. 
Obviously the folklore of a people can be expected to be 
very sensitive to all changes in their environment, changing 
as they do. 


Folklore by Adaptation 


But there would have been American folklore, even it 
this transformation and interaction had not brought about 
a new integration. For we would then have had a folklore 
by adoption, rather than by adaptation. That is, we as a 
people had all the folklore of all peoples to take over as 
our own, but obviously we did not take over world folklore 
in toto. And, insofar as we exercised option, we created a 
new folklore which did not exactly correspond to that of 
any other one nation. 

Of course, we are using the term “American folklore” 
to include the folklore of a 
considerable group within the 
political boundaries of the 
United States. And, educa- 
tionally speaking, we insist 
upon the use of our own folk- 
lore not so much because it 
is American as by reason of 
the fact that it is the folklore 
of the students in our schools 
and the proper folklore to draw upon under the principle 
of utilization of local resources. This can mean that in cer- 
tain schools Spanish-American, French-American, Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch, etc., may receive a much stronger emphasis 
than in the Ozarks. 





Building National Unity 

Emphasis has been properly placed upon the value of 
folklore as a means of building national unity through 
improving relationships between minority and majority 
groups in our population. Clearly, folk dances, dramas, 
festivals, track meets, pageants, and musicals can be used 
to make each minority group proud of itself as a part of 
the total society of the country. And other groups can 
gain admiration for a minority group by entering into its 
festivals in costume, its national dances, its cuisine, its 
repertory of music, plays, and literature. This identification 
with another group through entry into its ceremonial and 
cultural life can be most valuable. 


For list of free and low-cost materials on folklore, includ- 
ing an extensive bibliography, write: National Conference, 
American Folklore for Youth, Ball State Teachers College, 
\funcie, Indiana. 

















